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The  following  Oration  is  printed  at  the  exprefs  requeft  of  the 

« 

Fellows  of  the  London  Medical  Society.  It  muft  be  evident, 
from  the  time  allotted  to  its  delivery,  that  the  various  fubjedls 
introduced  could  only  be  treated  of  curforily, — a  circumftance 
which  alone  would  have  made  the  Author  hefitate  in  giving 
it  publicity,  had  he  confulted  his  own  inclination.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  in  its  delivery,  the  Author  omitted  portions  which, 
in  publilhing  it,  he  has  thought  proper  to  reftore. 

For  the  whole,  the  Author  feeks  that  indulgence  which 
is  usually  conceded  on  behalf  of  a  work  not  originally  defigned 
or  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  publication. 

lo,  Finjbury  Place  Souths 

j^pril  i860. 
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Mr.  President, 

The  Medical  Society  of  London  has  provided  that 
an  Oration  be  delivered  annually  to  commemorate  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  progrefs.  And  it  is  well  that  this  cuftom  fhould  be 
fcrupuloufly  obferved  j  for,  as  time  flies  and  changes  mark  its 
briefeft  periods,  fo  it  becomes  us,  its  Fellows  and  friends, 
periodically  to  halt  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  laft  has  been 
a  year  of  advance  or  retrogreflion ;  whether  the  events  by 
which  it  has  been  marked  have  increafed  the  ufefulnefs  and 
ftability  of  the  Society,  or  have  imprefTed  upon  it  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  degeneration  and  decay  ;  and,  from  the  retrofpedf  to 
form  new  and  correfpondingly  higher  refolves,  as  the  pafl:  may, 
or  may  not  have  given  fatisfactory  pledges  for  the  future. 

Eighty-feven  years  have  gone  their  wonted  round,  fince 
this — the  elder  of  the  exifling  Medical  Societies  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis — arofe  under  the  parental  aufpices  of  Dr.  Lettfom. 
Thofe  who  have  gone  before  me  in  the  performance  of  this 
honourable  duty  have,  with  powers  of  eloquence  and  delinea¬ 
tion  far  exceeding  any  that  the  prefent  fpeaker  can  command, 
traced  its  hiftory  and  the  lives  of  thofe  illulfrious  dead  whofe 
names  decorate  the  fcroll  on  which  its  annals  are  infcribed. 
It  is  not  for  me,  therefore,  to  reiterate  their  praife.  The 
voices  of  Jenner,  Fothergill,  Halghton,  Babbington,  and  of 
others  in  that  long  lifl:,  are  ftill  heard  wherever  Science  and 
Literature  are  cultivated  among  the  fons  of  men ;  and  their 
memories  are  enfhrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  regard  the 
advancement  of  the  Human  Species,  through  a  progreffive 
acquaintance  with  man’s  phyfical  as  well  as  his  moral 
being  and  relations,  as  one  of  the  nobleft  objects  that  can 
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engage  their  time  or  underftanding.  Many  of  thofe  whofe 
names  adorn  the  Society’s  walls  have  passed  “  to  where  beyond 
thefe  voices  there  is  peace but  in  the  organization  of  that 

I  Society  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  they  have  left  the 
imprefs  of  their  zeal  and  elForts  for  the  promotion  of  a  caufe 
as  dear  to  them  almoft  as  their  focial  hearths  or  moft  cherifhed 
friendfhips. 

In  its  records  we  trace  the  ufual  indications  of  a 
chequered  exiftence ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  difeern  the 
ftrivings  of  stalwart  men,  engaged  in  difinterefted  effort  for 

I  I  the  advancement  of  their  Art.  And,  if  in  fome  of  its  pages  we 

read  of  ftrife  and  party-feeling,  fuch  as  may,  for  a  time,  have 
served  to  “  mar  its  fair  image”  and  imperil  its  exiftence,  we  may 
be  affured  that  thefe  diffenfions  but  exprefs  the  value  thefe  great 
men  fet  on  the  objedf  for  which  they  ftruggled  ;  and  thofe  perils, 
the  rock-like  ftability  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  ftand  againft 
and  outlive  them. 

And  its  later  hiftory  has  not  much  varied  from  that 
of  its  earlier  epochs.  In  our  keeping  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  has  had  to  encounter  phafes  of  difficulty  and 
trial ;  and  if,  through  a  diverfity  of  opinion  and  views  amongft 
its  Fellows,  the  feats  of  fome  few  of  its  moft  valued  friends  have 
of  late,  unhappily,  been  vacated,  let  us  entertain  a  hope  that, 

I  for  the  memory  of  thofe  venerable  Fathers  of  our  Society  who, 
in  fpirit  (we  truft)  are  with  us  as,  night  after  night,  their  glowing 
features  beam  from  the  canvafs  which  hangs  over  the  Prefiden- 
tial  chair  for  the  fake  of  the  many  friendships  which  have 


^  This  interefting  pidlure,  painted  by  Medley,  and  engraved  by  Branwhite, 
reprefents  a  Meeting  of  the  Old  Society,  and  Includes  likenefles  of  the  following 
Members : — Dr.  Sims,  Sir  John  Hayes,  M.D.,  Drs.  Lettfom,  Saunders,  Hulme, 
Jenner,  Woodville,  Relph,  Walker,  Myers,  Bancroft,  Babbington,  Combe,  Akin, 
Bradley,  Thornton,  Shadwell,  Haighton,  Hooper,  Ford,  and  Messrs.  Ware  and  Blair, 
Surgeons. 
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fprung  up  within  its  precincts,  and  which  a  common  fympathy  in 
a  noble  caufe  has  ferved  to  cement;  as  well  as  for  the  fake  of  that 
Divine  Art  to  which  its  fervices  are  dedicated,  and  which  sheds 
a  peculiar  luftre  on  all  facrifices  made  in  its  behalf ;  let  us 
hope,  I  say,  that  any  whofe  fealty  to  our  Society  might  have 
been  weakened  may,  by  fuch  confiderations,  be  induced  to 
paufe  ere  they  allow  it  to  perish. 

Our  Society  belongs  to  a  Profellion  which,  without  dis¬ 
paragement  to  any  other  profellion  or  calling,  claims,  from  its 
varied  and  opening  bearings  on  the  interefts  and  deftinies  of  the 
human  race,  a  foremoll:  place  amongft  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  advanced.  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better 
employ  a  portion  of  the  time,  allotted  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
than  by  taking  a  curfory  review  of  fome  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  may  feek  to  juftify  its  claim  to  this  diftinction. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  recelTes  of  antiquity,  and  compare 
the  Science  of  Medicine  with  the  Sciences  of  Theology  or  Ethics, 
we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  it  has  purfued  a  more  even  and 
uncorrupted  courfe  than  either  ;  in  fpeaking  of  Theology,  let  me 
not  be  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  Divinity  that  ftirs  within  us,” 
which  raifes  us  above  the  infi:in61:s  of  the  hour,  reveals  our 
relationfhip  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  in  the  breah:  of  the 
moll  untutored  favage  imparts,  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
ruder  virtues,  the  hope  of  fome  humble  heaven  beyond  yon 
cloud-capped  hill.”  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  the  fpirit  of  religion  to 
which  1  allude — that  is  one^2,n^  immutable — but  to  the  theories  or 
fcholaftic  fyftems  which  have  emanated  from  it.  Thefe,  as 
well  as  thofe  principles  of  juftice  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  focial  order  and  right,  have,  from  their  perfiflent  conformity 
to  the  external  influences  of  nature  and  conditions  of  fociety, 
alTumed  fo  great  a  variety  of  afpects  as  to  juflify  the  conclu- 
fion  that  there  is  a  Geography  of  religion  and  of  laws,  as  there 
is  of  lands  ;  that,  in  other  words,  although  Human  Nature  is 
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everywhere  the  fame,  yet  is  every  clime  diftinguifhed,  not  only 
by  its  limits,  but  equally  fo  by  its  laws  as  well  as  by  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  rules  of  faith. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Adam  Smith  has  ingenioully  alleged,  that 
the  exifting  laws  and  principles  of  commerce  may  be  traced 
back  to  their  origin  in  the  rudeft  and  fimpleft  a61;  of  barter ; 
we  may,  by  a  parity  of  cafe  and  reafoning,  contemplate  the 
earlieft  dawn  of  the  Healing  Art  in  the  exifting  therapeia  of  the 
moft  savage  tribe.  Groaning  over  the  ‘‘  ills  that  flefh  is  heir 
to,’’  the  denizen  of  the  wildernefs,  after  much  patience  and 
feeking,  finds  wherewith  to  cure  a  particular  malady  in  fome  one 
of  the  herbs  that  fpring,  without  his  bidding,  around  his  rude 
abode,  or  in  the  waters  that  gufti  up  from  unheeded  depths 
beneath  his  familiar  rocks.  In  this  manner  the  New  Zealander 
difcovers  a  therapeutic  power  in  the  little  “  edible  fern  ” 
[Pteris  Efculentus)  as  well  as  in  his  native  alkaline  and  sul¬ 
phurous  fprings  j  and,  if  the  exorcifms  of  his  prieft-phyfician 
fail  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  he  is  alTured  that  his  tiny  herb 
and  his  ftrange  waters  will  not.  Thus  he  realizes  a  fimple  fadl 
and  a  fimple  faith,  and  heeds  not  that  fuch  elements  are  at  the 
foundation  of  every  fuccefsful  ftep  by  which  his  humble  Art  is 
connedfed  with  its  highest  form  of  development,  amongst 
his  brethren  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  fcale  of  civi¬ 
lization. 

For,  if  we  trace  it  through  focieties  as  thefe  progrefs 
towards  higher  ranges  in  the  focial  fyftem,  we  find  that  our 
Art  has  conftantly  been  advanced  through  the  acquirement  of 
fuch  rudimentary  materials  j  and  that  it  is  not  by  any  change 
in  the  nature  of  its  elements,  but  by  their  fubmifiion  to  a  procefs 
of  obfervation  and  of  analyfis,  whereby  they  have  been  made 
to  evolve  general  truths,  and,  by  a  higher  generalization,  ftill 
more  particular  laws,  that  it  has  b(?en  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
a  legitimate  Science.  As,  then,  the  Art  of  Healing  has,  in  all 
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countries  and  in  all  ages,  been  bafed  upon  clofe  and  accurate 
obfervations  derived  from  a  ftudy  of  Nature,  and  upon  thefe 
alone  5  so,  like  Nature,  has  its  courfe  been  unchangeable.  It 
has  fought  no  other  fource,  and  has  rejected  all  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it. 

And  thus  I  am  led  almoft  infenfibly  to  another  remark ; 
viz.,  that  our  Science  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  made  every 
advance  in  ftricSl  conformity  with  the  rules  of  that  inductive 
philofophy,  the  analyfis  and  expofition  of  which  are  the  boafted 
achievements  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  celebrated 
treatife  on  ‘‘  Antient  Medicine,’’  Hippocrates  refers  the  caufes 
of  all  difeafes  to  realities.^  and  not  to  thofe  vague  and  imaginary 
abstractions  to  which  his  predecefTors  attributed  them. 
“Wherefore,”  fays  the  Father  of  Medicine,  “I  have  not 
thought  that  medicine  ftands  in  need  of  an  empty  hypothefis, 
like  thofe  fubjects  which  are  occult  and  dubious ;  in  attempting 
to  handle  which,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  an  hypothefis,  since  there 
is  nothing  to  be  referred  to  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth.” 
This  ancient  polemic  ftands  in  remarkable  appofition  to  the 
equally  celebrated  dictum  of  the  author  of  the  “  Principia,” 
“  that  whatever  is  not  deduced  from  phenomena  is  to  be  called 
an  hypothecs ;  and  hypothefes,  whether  phyfical  or  meta- 
phyfical,  whether  of  occult  qualities  or  mechanical,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philofophy.”  And,  if  we  follow  our 
Science  from  its  ftarting-point  into  that  dark  period  of  hiftory 
v/hich  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  obferve  that,  when  it  was  all  but  extinguifhed,  when 
its  votaries  were  driven  into  feclufion  within  the  precincts  of 
Monafteries  and  the  Colleges  of  Bagdad,  Salerno,  and  Pavia, 
and  were  thus  in  a  great  degree  excluded  from  the  observation 
of  Nature,  they  fell  back  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celfus,  as  did  the  true  philofophers 
upon  thofe  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  not  only  were  its  difciples  com- 
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paratiyely  uncorrupted  by  the  fuperftition  and  mental  torpor  that 
prevailed  around  but  the  Veftal  fires  of  our  Science  were 
kept  alive,  and  though  they  glimmered  but  faintly,  ftill  they 
glimmered  until,  with  the  general  illumination  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  revival  of  learning,  they  burft  forth  anew  to 
do  homage  to  that  “  inftauration  ”  of  philofophy,  of  which 
that  Science  had  been  for  centuries  a  filent  but  faithful  expofitor. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  remind  fuch  a  learned  audience, 
as  that  which  I  have  the  honor  to  addrefs,  of  the  great  names 
which  are  afibciated  with  the  revival  of  the  Healing  Art  in 
Europe  ;  and  I  do  fo  to  fliew  that  there  has  been  a  natural 
fequence  in  the  evolution  of  thofe  Sciences,  or  fubfidiary  depart¬ 
ments  of  Medical  Science,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
j  fprung  into  exiftence  as  acceflbries  to  its  general  purpofes,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  to  work  them  out. 

In  doing  this  I  must  shew  how  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy, 
revived  by  Versalius  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  followed 
by  the  more  fpecial  “  Obfervations  ”  of  Fallopius,  by 
the  works  of  Columbus  and  Euftachius,  of  Albinus  and 
Pecquet  on  the  Bones,  Mufcles,  and  general  Vafcular  fyftem, 
and  ofMalphigi,  Wharton,  Nilck,  and  Graaf,  on  Splanchnology. 
How^  after  the  ftudy  of  fpecial  Anatomy,  that  of  Phyfiology 
followed  genetically,  revived  by  the  illustrious  Des  Cartes, 
Harvey,  and  Entius.  How^  upon  this,  Swammerdam, 
Spallanzani,  and  Trembley,  initiated  the  ftudy  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy; — the  former  by  his  “  Hiftoria  Infecto- 
rum,”  the  latter  by  his  work  “  Sur  le  Polype  d’eau  douce.” 
Following  up  the  links  in  the  chain  :  how^  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  afterwards,  the  nature  of  the  vital  powers  ”  began 
to  be  inveftigated  by  Boerhave  and  Haller  ;  Animal  Electricity 
by  John  Hunter,  through  his  diffections  of  the  Gymnotus  ;  the 
Organs  of  Special  Senfe,  by  Fen  Sleigh,  Porterfield,  Camper, 
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and  Wilson  ;  and  laftly,  Pfcychology  and  the  myfteries  of 
man’s  Spiritual  Nature,  during  the  lafl:  thirty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Ploucquet,  Platner,  and  Metzer. 

Contemporary  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Human  organization,  we  find  the  ftudy  of  Chemiftry 
alTuming  definite  aims  and  proportions  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Boerhave  and  Haller  that,  emerging  from  its  rudimen¬ 
tary  ftate  as  well  as  fromthe  trammels  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philofo- 
phy,it  became  engaged  fide  by  fide  with  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology 
in  unravelling  the  complex  nature  of  the  living  functions.  No 
fooner  had  Scheele,  Rutherford,  and  Cavendifh  difeovered  the 
principal  conftituents  of  the  atmofphere,  than  the  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  refpiratory  procefs  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals  was  commenced  by  Prieftly,  Whytt,  Hunter,  and 
Darwin,  (the  latter  of  whom  fhewed  that  venous  blood.  In  its 
circulating  vefsel^  contains  a  large  quantity  of  gafeous  fluid  in 
a  ftate  of  compreflion, — an  observation  which  has  recently  been 
fubjected  to  the  teft  of  experiment  with  but  partially  confirma¬ 
tory  refults  by  Fernet)  and  followed  up  by  Vicq  D’Azyr, 
Menzies,  Coleman,  Spallanzani,  and  others.  An  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  Human  organization  fpeedily  led  to  the 
initiation  of  another  important — nay  all  important — branch  of 
our  Science  ;  viz..  Morbid  Anatomy.  So  that,  in  the  ‘‘  Sepul- 
chretum  ”  of  Bonetus,  the  “  De  Sedibus  et  Caufis  Morbo- 
rum,”  of  Morgagni,  and  the  admirable  “  Inftitutiones  ”  of 
Gaubius,  we  difeern,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the 
firft  real  elements  and  bafis  of  modern  Pathology. 

I  need  not  approach  nearer  our  times,  and  feek  in  the 
fplendid  fadfs  which  have  been  added  to  the  arcana  of  Medical 
Science,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  have  been  attained,  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  which  led  to  the  remark  that,  from  its 
earlieft  dawn,  that  Science  has  been  advanced  folely  by 
methods  which  are  in  ftrict  accordance  with  those  principles  of 
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inductive  philosophy,  which  it  was  the  million  of  Bacon  and 
Newton  in  comparatively  modern  times  to  unfold  and  pro¬ 
mulgate. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  other  confideration  which  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject. 

If  we  again  compare  Hippocrates  with  Bacon,  we  lhall 
obferve  that  not  only  did  thefe  illuftrious  men  lhare  in  a  common 
contempt  for  “  vain  conceits  and  abftradl  principles,”  but 
they  were  equally  concerned  to  fhew  that  it  is  the  legitimate 
end  and  purpofe  of  knowledge  to  bring  ‘‘relief  to  man’s  eftate,” — 
to  “  endow  and  benefit  human  life,” — and  that  the  realization  of 
such  objects  brings  more  glory  to  the  human  intelledl  than  any 
that  can  accrue  to  it  from  the  greatefi:  triumphs  of  philofophic 
fiction  or  rhetorical  Art, 

Before  the  annunciation  of  “  Peace  and  good  will  ” 
to  the  fhepherds  of  Judaea,  and  whilfl:  the  fchools  of  Athens 
were  teaching  men  to  be  cynics,  the  practice  of  the  Healing  Art 
was  bufily  engaged  in  awakening,  in  the  midfi;  of  society, 
fympathies  which  had  perhaps  flumbered  for  ages  :  for  although 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  contemplated  the  elevation  of  man’s 
fpiritual,  to  the  level  of  that  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
which  its  subtle  reafonings  endeavoured  to  idealize,  yet  it  milTed 
its  aim  through  a  disdain  of  thofe  attributes  of  mercy  and  charity 
which  are  fymbolized  in  the  “  human  heart.”  It  was  elTentially 
heart/^;  and  tended  to  the  difruption  of  the  ties  of  human 
fympathy,  for  an  ideal  alliance  of  humanity  with  a  fpiritual  nature 
purified  from  the  drofs  of  earthly  alloy. 

Whilfi;  the  Athenian  was  inculcating  that  the  Science 
of  Medicine  was  of  difputable  advantage  ;  and  that  its  exer- 
cife  fhould  only  be  tolerated  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the 
fufferings,  or  prolonging  the  lives  of  thofe  only  who  were  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  loftier  duties  and  offices  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  the  phyfician  of  Cos  and  his  coadjutors  were  engaged 
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in  confecrating  temples,  on  every  hill-top,  to  the  fervice  of  the 
goddefs  Hygeia.  To  fome  one  of  thefe  temples  the  proud 
Greek  would  cast  his  longing  eyes  ;  and,  true  to  the  fentiments 
of  his  nature,  as  he  poured  out  his  fervent  afpirations  that 
hope,  if  not  folace  be  vouchsafed  him,  in  moments  of  anguifh 
or  in  the  throes  of  death,  his  fympathies  muft  have  been 
quickened,  and  he  muft  inwardly  have  rejoiced  that  thefe 
facred  fanes  were  in  fight,  if  not  within  reach  of  all  who  felt 
the  fame  need  of  their  influences  as  himfelf. 

In  this  manner,  I  conceive  the  practice  of  our  Art  has,  from 
the  earlieft  ages,  been  eminently  ferviceable  in ''calling  into  active 
exercife  thofe  charities,  between  man  and  his  fellow  man,  which 
the  philofophy  of  Greece  regarded  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
contempt ;  but  which  Chriftianity  deigns  to  employ  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  in  that  better  age  when  ‘‘  violence  fhall  be 
no  more  heard  in  the  land.’’ 

And  thus  tradition  has  awarded  to  the  true  phyftcian,  as 
habit  and  education  have  impofed  upon  him,  the  cultivation  of 
that  manly  philanthropy  which  has  ftione  fo  confpicuously  in  his 
condudl  and  charadler  wherever  he  has  had  a  million  to  fulfil. 
If  the  barbarian  is  to  be  tranquillized,  or  the  rage  of  the 
tyrant  affuaged  ;  if  folace  is  wanted  in  the  moment  of  nature’s 
severeft  trials  ;  if  fortitude  needs  conftancy,  or  the  hour  of 
death  the  confolation  of  a  friend,  he  is  ever  ready,  as  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  the  difcharge  of  fuch  facred  offices. 
When  that  arch-bigot,  Charles  IX,  was  engaged  in  his  horrible 
defign  of  putting  the  Huguenots  to  death,  he  was  fuddenly 
checked  in  his  career.  Was  it  by  the  fpontaneous  reproaches 
of  an  awakened  confcience  }  No.  He  was  confronted  by 
Ambrofe  Pare  ;  and,  in  deference  to  his  Chriftian  expoftulations 
and  demeanour,  his  fword  was  sheathed  and  the  monarch  is 
faid  to  have  wept  that  he  had  shed  innocent  blood. 

But  let  us  turn  to  other  confiderations  conne(fted  with 
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the  prefent  afpe61:  of  Medical  Science  on  the  well-being  and 
progrefs  of  Society. 

The  world  is  ftirring  as  it  has  never  ftirred  before. 

For  the  profecution  of  his  fchemes,  man  fublidizes  the 
productions  of  every  country  and  clime  that  phyfical  Geo¬ 
graphy  has  opened  to  his  adventurous  and  impatient  fpirit,  the 
laft  difcoveries  in  every  branch  of  Science,  powers  that  brook 
no  obftacles  to  their  courfe,  and  even  influences  and  emana¬ 
tions  that  reach  him  from  the  orbs  of  Heaven.  In  difplays  of 
mechanical  wifdom  and  Ikill,  he  has  far  tranfcended  aught  that 
the  annals  of  a  Cheops,  a  Sefoftris,  or  a  Maufoleus  record ; 
for  he  has  gone  far  to  annihilate  the  moft  ancient  and  formida¬ 
ble  barriers  to  his  progrefs — time  and  fpace.  And  this,  not 
from  that  fpirit  of  vain  oflientation,  and  with  that  mercilefs 
walle  of  life  and  labour,  which  marked  the  rife  and 
completion  of  thofe  prodigies  of  enterprize  to  which  I 
have  referred,  but  in  obedience  to  that  -fpirit  of  utilitarianifm 
which  exalts  man  jufl:  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  man  s  friend 
and  benefadlor. 

And  if  in  thofe  Divine  Arts  which,  by  means  of 
the  ideal,  fpeak  to  the  inner  man  and  help  to  reveal  a 
fpiritual  nature  by  the  confcioufnefs  which  they  impart  of 
their  power  to  refine  and  ennoble  it ;  if,  in  reference  to 
thefe  Arts — to  Sculpture,  to  Painting  and  to  Poetry, — we  turn 
our  minds  back  to  the  creations  of  a  Phidias,  a  RajfFaelle,  or  a 
Dante,  and  are  difpofed  to  feel  that  the  age  of  dwarfish 
minds  has  come,  and  that  the  “  former  days  are  better  than 
thefe  P'  let  us  remember  that  prejudice  is  the  mofl;  formidable 
antagonifl:  to  truth,  that  Art  has  a  future  as  well  as  a  prefent, 
and  that  whilfl;  we  reverence  the  culminating  prodigies  of  its 
ancient  types,  we  may  concede  our  hopeful  admiration  to 
the  works  of  a  Flaxman,  a  Millais,  and  a  Tennyson,  recog¬ 
nizing  in  them  the  enunciation  of  new  principles  as  a 
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frefh  bafis  for  nobler  altitudes  than  thefe  Arts  have  ever 
yet  reached. 

But  has  the  Science  of  Medicine  participated  in  this 
general  progrefs  ?  I  think  this  queftion  may  be  fafely  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative.  Then  why  fuch  a  comparative  indif¬ 
ference  amongft:  mankind  to  the  marvels  of  difcovery  which 
have  marked  its  courfe  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  folemn  affiemblies, 
and  by  learned  men,  it  has  been  fpoken  lightly  of?  And  why 
has  it  not  driven  empiricifm  and  imposture  from  the  land, 
as  Aftrology  was  put  to  flight  by  Aftronomy,  and  the 
Cabbaliftic  Arts  by  Chemiftry  ?  I  do  not  afk  why  the  difcovery, 
in  our  fyflem,  of  a  planet  whofe  magnitude  and  orbit  had  been 
synthetically  determined  through  the  aftoundmg  refources  of 
mathematical  reafoning  and  calculation,  fbould  have  wreathed 
the  brows  of  an  Adams  with  immortal  laurels  ?  Such 
honours  are  more  than  deferved.  Mankind  have  not  learnt 
to  be  too  lavifh  of  their  homage  to  the  heroifms  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  labour.  But,  I  afk,  why  the  fruits  of  at  leaft  equal 
induftry  and  zeal,  if  not  of  intelligence,  obtain  compara¬ 
tively  no  popular  acknowledgment,  when  their  defign  is  to 
contravene  the  ills  that  moftly  affliCt  fociety, — that  too  often 
embitter  the  enjoyment  of  life,  imperil  and  even  deftroy  its 
uses,  and  fend  thoufands  from  “  the  vineyard  ’’  long  before 
their  “fun  has  fet”?  It  is.  Sir,  I  venture  to  fubmit,  becaufe 
Medical  Science  is  in  the  leaft  degree  pretentious.  It  proffers 
no  aftounding  fhams  for  the  fake  of  a  world-wide  plaudit ;  and, 
perhaps  ftill  more,  becaufe  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  higher  range  of  laws  to  which  the  “  exact 
fciences”  owe  their  magical  influence,  efpecially  over  uninitiated 
minds.  The  world  loves  marvels  and  magic,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  comprehend  them.  It  is  not  tired  of  wondering  that  the 
earth’s  fhadow  fhould  pafs  acrofs  the  moon’s  difc  within  a 
moment  of  its  predicted  time,  whilfl;  it  has  long  ceafed  to  fhew 
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any  furprize  that,  by  the  help  of  fome  general  law,  applicable  to 
thefe  and  analogous  compounds,  Morton  and  Simpfon  fhould 
have  inferred,  from  the  formulae  of  ether  and  chloroform, 
their  remarkable  powers  over  the  living  organifm.  And  for 
the  fame  reafon  the  conceits  of  the  mod:  impudent  charlatan 
have  at  firft  been  more  generally  welcomed  and  more  highly 
efteemed  than  the  difcoveries  of  a  Faraday,  a  Liebig,  or  a 
Brewfter. 

I  will  not  longer  dwell  upon  thefe  fomewhat  difcouraging 
refledfions,  but  proceed  to  others  which  are  calculated  to  have 
an  oppofite  tendency.  And,  in  proof  of  the  pofition  I  have 
taken  up,  I  purpofe  to  take  a  review  of  fome  of  the  mod:  impor¬ 
tant  refults  that  have  followed  the  advancement  of  Medical 
Art.  Perhaps  the  moft  important  refult,  as  far  as  its  immediate 
confequences  and  aims  are  concerned,  is  the  development 
of  “  Sanitary  Science.^’ 

Five  hundred  years  ago  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  known  as 
at  prefent  that  bad  health,  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  out- 
burd:  of  epidemic  difeafes  were  due  to  bad  air  and  bad  food ; 
but  how  to  render  the  former  pure,  or  what  is  the  connection 
between  the  latter  and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  man  that 
Ihould  render  it  poifonous,  were  queftions  which  the  age  was 
impotent  to  folve.  Three  centuries  of  comparative  indifference 
paffed  away,  although  Bacon  had  faid  that  the  prolongation  of 
life  is  the  mod:  noble  of  all  the  aims  of  Medical  Art  \ — for, 
though  the  world  be  but  as  a  wildernefs  to  a  Chriffian  travel¬ 
ling  through  it  to  the  promifed  land,  yet  it  would  be  an  inftance 
of  Divine  favour  that  our  clothing,  that  is  our  bodies,  fhould 
be  little  worn  whild:  we  sojourn  here ;  ” — and  the  filth  and  over¬ 
crowding  of  populous  towns  and  cities  increased,  until  at  length 
the  Great  Plague  of  London  created  an  alarm  in  the  land,  and  the 
magnates  of  the  “  Royal  Society  were  confulted.  The  whole 
matter  was  diligently  examined,  and,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  that 
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body,  fuch  improvements  were  made  in  architecture,  drainage, 
and  ventilation  as  had  the  efFect  of  putting  a  final  clofe  to 
its  vifitations.  Still,  their  labours,  though  effective  as  far  as 
their  immediate  refults  were  concerned,  were  far  from  meetingr 
the  public  need ;  and  even  thefe  were  abandoned  as  foon 
as  the  filent  dread  occafioned  by  the  vifitation  had  given 
place  to  the  reaction  of  riot  and  revel. 

Another  century  and  more  elapfed  j  and,  the  evils  of  the 
Factories  having  attradled  the  attention  of  a  Thackrah  and  a 
Sadler,  a  band  of  philanthropifis  arofe  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  applying  acknowledged  sanitary  meafures  to 
these  dens  of  difease  and  death.  The  illufion,  that  the  Factory 
Syftem  could  not  exist  apart  from  the  annual  hecatombs  of 
thoufands  of  defencelefs  women  and  children,  was  foon  difpelled  5 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  ftill  more  valuable  difcovery  was  made, 
that  labour  is  the  more  profitable  to  the  employer  as  it  is  the 
refult  of  a  healthy  and  happy  activity.  The  Medical  Profefiion 
took  up  the  subject  in  earnefi; ;  but  it  was  not  until  1838 
that  it  was  conceived  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  notice  of  Lord  John  Ruffell,  the  then  Home  Secretary.^’ 
F rom  that  time  the  public  health  became  a  matter  of  ftate  concern. 
The  ftatiftical  method  of  induction  was  applied  to  the  refults 
of  a  large  number  of  well  directed  and  valuable  obfervations  ; 
and  the  important  truth  elicited,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
mortality  of  this  country  occur  prematurely ;  whilfi:  of  the 
deaths  that  are  premature,  a  very  large  proportion  is  induced 
by  difeafes  which,  in  the  mofi:  abfolute  fenfe,  are  preventible. 
Here  then  was  difclofed  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  Medical 
Science  a  more  practical  turn,  and  a  more  furely  attainable  aim, 
than  was  ever  before  afforded  to  it;  an  aim  which,  in  the 
fulnefs  of  its  proportions,  may  be  faid  to  contemplate  the 
extermination  of  difeafe,  and  thus  to  impart  to  human  life 
its  normal  vigour  and  duration.  And  that  fuch  an  aim 
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may  fairly  be  contemplated  is  fhewn  by  the  fa61:  already 
acknowledged,  that  obedience,  even  to  some  of  the  laws  of 
Sanitary  Science,  enfures  on  the  part  of  the  human  family  a 
fuccefsful  refistance  to  the  invafion  of  a  clafs  of  zymofial 
difeafes  which,  when  uninterrupted  in  their  courfe,  are  known 
to  be  prematurely  deftructive  to  it,  in  the  ratio  of  25  per  cent. 

All  honour.  Sir,  to  that  ftaff  of  brave  men  who  form  the 
Sanitary  Body  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ; — 
men  of  faith,  fortitude,  and  felf-denial — of  faith  and  fortitude^ 
becaufe  they  are  not  difmayed  at  the  difficulties  or  magnitude 
of  their  task;  —  the  object  of  which  is  to  fave  100,000 
annually  even  in  thefe  “  fea-girt  isles”  from  an  untimely  death, 
and  at  lead:  1,000,000  from  that  enfeeblement  of  mind  or  body 
which  conftitutes  them  drags,  inftead  of  help-mates  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  caufe  of  the  general  weal  ;  and  of  felf- 
denial^  becaufe  it  is  their  lot 

To  wait  on  pain 

And  silent  Arts  to  urge,  inglorious.” 

And  this  is  no  fairy  vifion,  created  by  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter.  It  is  a  reality  of  which  society  has  already  had  an 
abundant  earned:.  The  firfl  fruits  of  the  labours  of  this  zealous 
band  have  already  been  gathered.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this 
country  has  already  been  appreciably  diminifhed.  In  Liverpool, 
for  inftance,  from  37  per  1,000  to  27  ;  in  Bradford,  from  28  J  to 
22  ;  in  Gloucefter,  from  27  to  24  ;  and  in  other  places  to  a 
proportionately  important  extent.  In  Croydon,  for  the  last 
five  years,  we  are  told  by  the  Regifirar-General,  196  lives 
have  thus  been  annually  faved  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  sanitary  meafures,  we  are  told  that  the 
female  prifoners  at  Brixton,  under  its  regulations,  are  three 
times  as  healthy  as  the  poor  half-famifhed,  hardly-entreated,  yet 
honed:  needlewoman  of  our  metropolis  ;  whild:  at  the  Pentonville 
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Prifon  the  death  rate  is  only  one-third  of  that  which  prevails 
in  populous  towns. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fadl  that  millions  of  lives  have  been  loll, 
with  their  accumulated  prodigies  of  phyfical  power  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  might  have  been  saved  through  wifdom  and  un- 
derftanding ;  ”  but  as  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world 
“  not  many  noble  were  called,’’  fo  in  that  of  civilizing  it,  the 
fame  principle,  in  the  feledlion  of  means,  has  been  clofely 
obferved.  It  was  not  from  regal  halls,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  but  from  the  common  abodes  of  mankind,  that  a  Newton 
and  a  Locke,  the  bard  of  Avon,  the  “  poet  ploughman  of 
Scotia,”  and  he  of  the  ‘‘Corn  Law  Rhymes;”  that  the  difcoverer 
of  Neptune,  who  had  no  talent  for  the  plough  or  for  cattle¬ 
tending;  that  Hutton,  Bewick,  Savery,  Telford,  Stephenson 
Gibfon,  and  Livingfton,  arofe  to  deeds — 

On  which  the  morning  fun  may  fhine. 

As  changeful  ages  flow. 

With  gratulation,  thoroughly  benign.” 

No  I  Men  and  women  have  arifen  to  the  dignity  of  bene- 
fadlors  of  their  kindred  from  the  lurking  holes  of  the  deftroyer, 
and  through  various  tracks  of  ignominy,  danger,  and  endurance, 
as  well  as  from  courts,  and  through  paths  of  luxury,  or  the 
ancient  feats  of  learning. 

And  if,  from  fuch  reflections,  we  may  fairly  calculate  that 
manya  fpirit  endowed  for  high  and  noble  purpofes  has  thus 
been  quenched  prematurely,  as  buds  by  an  untimely  frofl: ; 
and  that  thus  human  fociety  has  accomplifhed  lefs,  and  is  lefs  fair 
in  fo  far  as  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  leaven  which  fuch  fpirits 
would  have  infufed  into  its  councils  and  operations,  we  may, 

I  think,  look  forward  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  future  generations 
which  shall  teem  with  bards  and  heroes,  and  men  of  prowefs  in 
every  department  of  human  enterprise,  fhatched  by  Sanitary 
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Science  from  the  ufurped  dominions  of  the  King  of  Terrors  ;  and 
to  correfpondingly  gigantic  fteps  in  the  courfe  of  civilization, 
compared  with  which  its  prefent  advances  are  but  as  “  drops 
before  the  fhower.” 

You  members  of  the  Sanitary  Body  who  toil  in  obfcurity, 
amongft  all  that  can  pollute  and  defile,  in  haunts  hardly  vifited 
by  the  light  of  day  or  even  where  it  has  never  penetrated,  ex- 
pofed  to  perils  that  lurk,  unfeen,  around  your  foosteps,  and 
doubtlefs  borne  down,  at  times,  by  the  mafs  of  moral  and  phy- 
fical  evil  against  which  you  have  to  contend,  you  have  little 
acknowledgment  of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  or  recompenfe 
for  the  facrifice  they  entail ;  but  ftill  your  reward  is  fure,  for 
the  deftinies  of  the  human  race  claim  you  as  their  minifters,  and 
it  is  in  their  fervice  that  men  and  women  have  become  as 
the  conftellations  of  heaven. 

But  I  cannot  proceed  without  fingling  out,  from  the  names 
of  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  fuch  works  of 
philanthropy,  that  of  one  who  has  been  removed  from  our  circle 
and  our  Society  fince  its  last  Anniverfary  Meeting — John  Snow. 
Dr.  Snow  had  been  long  a  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society. 
At  its  meetings  he  was  a  frequent  attendant ;  and  in  its 
councils  he  was  guided  by  a  spirit  of  pra61;ical  wifdom,  as 
Weil  as  by  unimpeachable  purity  of  motive.  He  never  rofe 
in  the  courfe  of  difcufiion  without  commanding  that  respe<Sl: 
and  attention  which  have  been  accorded  to  his  memory.  He 
was  fingle-minded  and  fincere  ;  and,  although  in  his  later  days 
he  enjoyed  a  large  fhare,  not  only  of  profefiional  but  of  regal 
favour  and  trufl:,  yet  did  he  never  forfake  thofe  labours,  the 
refults  of  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  the  deepefi:  import  to 
the  interefts  of  the  poorefi:  of  his  fellow  mortals.  He  fell 
at  his  poll:,  a  true  Chrifi:ian  and  a  pradlical  philanthropifl:. 
His  views,  as  to  the  propagation  of  cholera,  were  bafed  upon  a 
large  number  of  hardly-obtained  and  valuable  obfervations ; 
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and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  if  they  do  not  involve  all 
the  caufes  of  this  terrible  epedemic,  or  even  thofe  moft  con- 
ftantly  in  operation,  that  ftill  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  which  will  materially  help  to  elucidate  the  myftery  by 
which  its  real  nature  and  fources  are  ftill  encompalTed. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  fubjedf  without  making  fome 
allufion  to  the  influence  on  fome  other  of  the  great  queftions 
of  our  time,  which  the  advancement  of  Medical  Science  is  cal¬ 
culated  and  likely  to  produce. 

The  maxim  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man  ;  ”  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
more  juft  when  applied  to  his  organic,  than  to  his  moral 
being ;  fince  every  attempt  at  the  elucidation  of  the  latter, 
independently  of  the  former,  has  proved  to  be  vain  and 
flillacious.  And  one  is  prone  to  wonder,  at  times,  that 
fo  many  ages  fhould  have  been  allowed  to  pafs  away 
before  man  ventured  to  gaze  into  thofe  myfteries  of 
his  exiftence  which  are  wrapped  up  in  his  living  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  not  until  a  very  recent  period  the  ftudy  of  human 
anatomy  fhould  have  been  encouraged  in  our  land  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature. 

Man — the  higheft  of  the  Almighty’s  works,  of  which  we 
have  any  cognizance, — holds  fuch  a  relation  to  his  appointed 
dwelling-place,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  probability,  one  portion 
or  Angle  conftituent  of  it,  which  has  not  a  diftinguifhable,  if 
not  an  important,  affinity  with  fome  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  his  being.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  more  we  know  of  his 
nature,  as  revealed  through  the  ftructure  and  functions  of  his 
phyfical  being,  the  more  do  we  find  a  fitnefs  to  all  that  concerns 
its  fafety  and  his  progrefs  in  everything  by  which  he  is  furrounded. 

With  enlarged  knowledge,  the  powers  of  the  external 
world  are  ftripped  of  the  hoftility  with  which  ignorance  invefts 
them  ;  and  Science  difcovers  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  atom 
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or  combination  of  atoms — whether  they  be  those  which,  leagued 
together  in  deadly  agency,  have  defended  Continents  againft 
man’s  usurpation,  and  oft  rifen  in  treacherous  mutiny  againft 
his  rule  ;  or  whether  they  be  mch  as  quicken,  to  appalling 
energy,  in  the  earthquake  or  the  thunder-ftorm, — but  may 
be  enforced  into  true  and  fruitful  allegiance  with  him.  As  the 
neceflities  of  his  being  become  gradually  unravelled  by  a  more 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  organifm,  fo  each  will  find  its 
counterpart  in  the  refources  of  the  realms  of  nature  ;  and  order 
and  harmony  will  be  progrefiively  evolved  out  of  a  ftate  of 
primal  difcord. 

Again,  Sir,  the  ftudy  of  man  is  replete  with  lefsons  of  the 
mofi:  practical  chara61:er  and  import ;  and,  in  this  light,  I  cannot 
but  think  its  ufes  have  not  had  their  legitimate  recognition. 

If,  to  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  a  globulizing  bubble 
fuggefted  the  law  which  rounded  the  earth,  and  a  falling  apple 
that  by  which  yon  orbs  keep  their  appointed  bounds  ;  of  how 
much  that  is  practically  ferviceable  to  man,  might  not  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  and  contrivances 
of  the  animal  economy  be  fuggeftive,  even  to  lefier  minds  ? 
If  man  had  been  more  familiar  with  this  knowledge  in 
that  period  of  his  hiftory  when,  beginning  to  feel  the 
need  of  mechanical  contrivances,  he  was  led  to  rebel  againfi: 
the  thraldom  of  that  philofophy  which  reproached  Democritus 
for  his  having  contrived  the  firfi:  arch,  and  Anacharfis  for  having 
defcended  to  fuch  bafe  inventions  as  thofe  of  the  anchor  and 
the  potter’s  wheel,  might  not  many  of  the  difcoveries  of  later 
days,  which  fo  materially  affect  his  convenience  and  welfare, 
have  been  antedated?  For  “in  general,”  as  Lord  Bacon, 
remarks,  “  those  very  things  which  are  confidered  as  fecret 
are  manifeft  and  common  in  other  objects ;  but  will  never 
be  clearly  feen  if  the  experiments  and  contemplation  of 
men  be  dire61;ed  to  themfelves  only.  ”  Long  before  the  boaft 
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of  Archimedes  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  fulcrum,  he  could  move 
the  world,  the  lever,  in  every  form  in  which  we  know  it, 
exifted  in  the  human  frame.  Whilft  V itruvius  was  exulting  in  his 
bucket-pump  contrivance,  and  the  geometrician  of  Syracufe,in  his 
screw  for  railing  water,  the  type  of  the  modern  forcing-pump  was 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  human  circulation.  To  an  ingenious 
mind,  the  elaboration  of  heat  and  force,  by  the  changes  in  the 
blood  during  its  paffage  through  the  capillary  fyftem,  might 
have  fuggefted  the  generation  of  power  by  the  formation  and 
condenfation  of  steam,  long  before  its  difcovery  by  Salomon  de 
Caus,  and  its  marvellous  practical  application  by  Savery,  Watt, 
and  Stephenfon.  And  it  is  not  impoflible  but  tliat,  by  a  like 
inferential  procefs,  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudlure 
and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System",  as  promulgated  by  Bell 
and  Hall,  and  latterly  by  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York — the 
inferent  and  efferent  thread,  with  its  intermediately  placed 
regiftering  veficle — might  have  led  to  the  earlier  invention  of 
the  Eledfric  T elegraph  ? 

And  has  man  exhaufted  all  thofe  ftores  of  Divine  and 
pradfical  wisdom  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  microcosm ;  and  in  working  out  his 
problems  of  Art,  does  he  not  too  habitually  overlook  them  ? 

But  again,  has  man  made  the  belt  ufe  of  thofe  abundant 
inftances  in  which,  by  a  mutuality  of  expofition,  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world  may  be  made  to  expound  thofe  of  the 
vital  adfions  ?  It  was  long  ago  known  that  the  fecondary  piles 
of  Ritter,  after  having  been  brought  into  contadl  with  an  active 
voltaic  circle,  continue  to  fhew  their  qualities  for  fome  time 
after  the  contadl  has  been  broken  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
this  interefting  fadl  has  been  made  the  exponent  of  that  con- 
fervative  power  of  the  ganglionic  neural  veficle,  by  which  its 
impreflions  are  likewife  retained  long  after  the  conditions  which 
produced  them  have  ceafed  to  exift. 
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I  might  give  other  examples  of  illuftrative  parallelism  ;  as, 
for  inftance,  between  the  rapidity  and  eafe  with  which  indigo 
abforbs  and  releafes  its  oxygen  simultaneoufly  with  a  change 
in  its  colour,  and  thofe  analagous  procelTes  which  are  conftantly 
itaking  place  in  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals  ;  and  as  a  further 
illuftration  of  my  meaning,  I  might  fuggeft  how  far  the  difcovery 
of  the  laws  by  which  thofe  particles  that  float,  in  a  flate  of 
regular  and  harmonious  difFufion,  in  the  light  of  a  funbeam, 
might  help  to  explain  that  phenomenon  of  diftribution  among 
the  globules  of  the  blood,  by  which  these  retain  their  individual 
isolation,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  circulate  in  the  living  velTel. 

But  I  muft  be  content ;  and  proceed  to  confider  ftill  more 
important  bearings  which  I  conceive  the  cultivation  of  Medical 
Science  to  have  on  the  interefts  of  the  human  family. 

And,  Sir,  to  thefe  I  fear  to  commit  myfelf,  from  the 
breadth  and  fublimity  of  the  themes  to  which  they  introduce 
me.  The  true  Phyfician  is  unable  to  feparate  man’s  phyfical 
from  his  pfcychical  nature.  The  more  he  knows  of  its  organic 
procelTes,  the  more  is  he  convinced  that  with  every  fpiritual 
manifeftation  there  is  fo7ne  co-ordinate  material  change.  He  is 
thus  brought  to  the  boundaries  which  connect  the  feen  with  the 
unfeen  world  \  and  although  he  dare  not  “  rulh  where  Angels 
fear  to  tread,”  yet  he  cannot  refufe  the  guide  into  thofe  mys¬ 
terious  and  hallowed  regions,  which  metaphyfical  phyfiology 
offers  him,  nor  to  relate  what  he  finds  there.  If  in  his  tracings 
he  fliould  err,  he  is  allured  that  the  “  light  that  led  aftray  is 
light  from  Heaven ;  ”  and  that  further  illumination  is  only 
required  in  order  to  difcover  the  error,  and  to  difentangle  it,  fo 
that  the  truth  be  free. 

The  enquiry  muft  oft-times  have  overtaken  him,  as  he  has 
paffed  from  the  chambers  of  death  and  carried  with  him  a 
recollection  of  two  diverfe  forms  v/hich  he  has  feen  there  ; — one^ 
the  wafted  and  shrivelled  victim  of  penury  and  vice,  the  other ^ 
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the  aged  labourer,  at  reft  after  the  toils  of  his  mortal  day — • 
what  made  thefe  to  differ  ?  Why,  ftarting  apparently  from  one 
point,  should  they  have  taken  fo  divergent  a  courfe,  and  pur- 
fued  it  to  the  laft  ?  Was  the  ftart  as  fair,  and  the  road  as 
friendly  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ?  And  were  the  circum- 
ftances  and  conditions  of  their  refpective  journeys  of 
their  own  creation ;  or  had  they  been,  even  to  a  partial 
extent,  forced  upon  them?  Take  a  cafe,  and  aflc  why 
has  that  poor,  lean,  haggard  “  wretch  ”  (  according  to  a 
Pharifaical  nosology)  iffuing  from  yon  gin  palace  with  a  starve¬ 
ling  at  her  bofom,  loft,  at  leaft  to  outward  appearance, 
the  imprefs  of  that  image  in  which  ftie  was  created  ?  Is  it 
enough  to  refer,  in  reply,  to  the  “  common  depravity  of 
human  nature  ?”  Then  why  has  that  depravity  gained  fuch  an 
afcendency  in  her  cafe  ;  whilft  in  the  other  it  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  overcome  ?  Are  we  fatisfied  with  the  response 
that  the  principles  of  a  fevere  theology,  or  of  a  rigid  code  of 
popular  morals,  would  give  ?  And,  if  not,  fhall  we  paff  the 
enquiry  back  to  the  fliades  of  Plato  or  Manes  ?  It  is  not  the 
general^  but  the  efpeclal  caufe  of  her  “  Imning  ”  that  we 
feek  5 — the  moving  why.”  Let  us  fee  how  far  phyfiology 
can  fatisfy  fuch  an  enquiry ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  it  is  enabled  to  give  is,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  worthy  of 
acceptance,  since  it  would  appear  to  be  in  ftrict  accordance  with 
the  fentiments  of  that  charity,  which  hopeth  all  things.” 

It  was  long  ago  lliewn  by  Quetelet  that,  in  a  community, 
crime  ever  varies  in  amount :  and  that  not  only  are  the  phyfical 
peculiarities  and  conditions  of  mankind  regulated  by  fixed 
principles,  but  alfo  their  moral  qualities,  the  impulfes  of  their 
fentiments  and  emotions,  and  even  the  tendencies  to  yield  to 
thofe  temptations  which  issue  in  crime ;  although,  in  par¬ 
ticular  inftances,  their  influence  is  fecondarily  modified  by  that 
of  laws,  education,  and  moral  relations.  Moreover,  that  crime 
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is  very  clofely  related  in  its  prevalence  to  that  of  ignorance  and 
want.  If  from  thefe  confiderations  we  turn  to  Medical  Science, 
we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  organic  chemiftry  that,  where 
thefe  focial  evils  abound,  there  their  halffamifhed  and  helplefs  vic¬ 
tims  turn,  not  by  caprice  nor  by  natural  predilection,  but  by  an 
irrefiftible  inftinct  of  their  nature,  to  the  hydrocarbonates — to 
gin  and  its  allies — as  the  wretched  alternatives  by  which  alone 
the  fhortened  fpan  of  their  exiftence  can  be  eked  out;' — that 
when  the  body  is  not  fuftained  by  appropriate  nourifhment,  life 
muft  rapidly  be  extinguifhed,  unlefs  its  embers  be  kept  alive  by 
fome  extraneous  check  to  the  natural  wafte  or  decay  of  its 
perifhable  elements ;  and  that  such  check  is  afforded  to  the 
organization  by  means  of  the  peculiarly  conservative  action 
which  fpirituous  liquors  exert  upon  it.  Medical  Science,  then, 
helps  to  reveal  ‘‘  the  moving  why and  transforms  the  gin- 
enflaved  “  wretch’’  into  the  “  haplefs  child  of  want.”  It  is 
ready  to  plead  for  her  before  the  bar  of  her  fellow  fmners  ; 
and  cannot  ignore  the  convidlion  that,  before  a  higher  tribunal, 
the  imperfections  of  a  focial  fyftem,  in  which  ftarvation  and 
ignorance  are  habitually  permitted  to  exift,  will  be  charged  as 
having  been  at  all  events  accelTory  to  her  fall. 

Who  knows  the  heart,  ’tis  He  alone 
AfTuredly  can  try  us ; 

He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone. 

Each  fpring  its  various  bias. 

Then  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjuft  it; — 

I  fliall  take  one  ftep  farther,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  that 
our  Science  is  not  only  concerned  with  man’s  phyfical  being, 
and  its  moral  dependencies ;  but  that  by  the  advances  it  has 
made,  it  fupplies  (as  it  were)  vicarious  but  unanfwerable  teifi- 
mony  to  the  revealed  doctrine  of  his  “  immortality.”  Its  reve¬ 
lations  inftrudl  us,  in  the  words  of  Fichte,  “  that  man  fhall 
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BE,  and  DO  something ;  fince  his  fpiritual  life  will  leave 
behind  it  in  the  fpiritual  world,  an  imperifhable  refult.” 

It  has  been  fhewn  by  the  labours  of  ProfefTor  Owen,  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  others,  that  man  ranks 
above  an  ordinary  V ertebrate  Mammalian  by  his  polTeffion  of 
a  brain  diftinctly  human ;  its  fpecial  peculiarity  being,  that  the 
transverse  convolutions  of  the  Cerebrum  develop  themfelves 
pofteriorly  into  a  lobe  which  overlies  the  Cerebellum  ;  and  that 
this  lobe  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  fpecies  or  variety  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

In  confideration  of  this  important  fact,  the  genus  “  Homo” 
now  ranks  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  new  and  diftinct  order, 
— ‘‘  Archencephala  — and  it  is  inferred  that,  with  this  peculiar 
cerebral  development,  the  more  complex  actions  of  the  mind, 
and  that  operation  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  which 
diftinguifhes  man  in  the  animal  creation,  are  aflbciated.  Super- 
added  to  this  obfervation,  we  have  the  deductions  of  the  phy- 
fiologift  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
neural  fyftem.  In  his  admirable  work  on  Human  Phyfiology, 
Draper  shews  us  that  the  primary  arrangement  of  that  fyftem 
is  in  the  form  of  arcs  ;  of  which  there  are  three  varieties, — the 
fimple  “  Automatic^  ”  the  “  Registering  f  and  the  ‘‘  Influen¬ 
tial  and  that  to  the  higheft  of  thefe, — the  “Influential,” 
the  Cerebrum  belongs.  “  Given  the  ftructure  of  the  Cere¬ 
brum,”  says  this  admirable  logician,  “  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  agent  which  fets  it  in  action.  If  in  other  nervous  arcs 
the  ftructure  is  purely  automatic,  and  can  difplay  no  pheno¬ 
mena  of  itfelf,  but  requires  the  influence  of  an  External  Agent 
— if,  for  inftance,  the  optical  apparatus  be  inert  and  without 
value,  fave  under  the  influence  of  light — if  the  auditory  appa¬ 
ratus  yields  no  refult  save  under  the  impression  of  found  — 
since  there  is  between  these  ftructures  and  the  elementary 
ftructure  of  the  Cerebrum  a  perfect  analogy,  we  are  entitled  to 
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come  to  the  fame  conclufion  in  this  inftance  as  in  thofe  j  and 
afferting  the  abfolute  inertnefs  of  the  cerebral  ftructure  in  itfelf^ 
to  impute  the  phenomena  it  displays  to  an  agent  as  perfectly 
external  to  the  body,  and  as  independent  of  it  as  are  light  and 
found  ;  and  that  agent  is  the  Soul.’* 

I  have  ventured  on  this  retrofpect  of  what  Medical  Science 
has  done  and  is  doing,  in  order  to  fhew  that  as  it  advances  fo 
its  legitimate  domains  extend ;  and  that,  beyond  the  horizon 
which  bounds  its  prefent  enquiries  and  afpirations,  there  are 
fields  of  now  barren  enquiry  which  will  be  rendered  fruitful  by 
its  fertilizing  influences. 

It  has  been  truly  faid  that  “in  His  communications  through¬ 
out  the  univerfe,  God  ever  materializes  ;  and  our  nobleft  and 
cleareft  conceptions  of  His  attributes  muft  ever  be  obtained 
from  material  things.”  Here  then  are  opened  infinite  realms  of 
enquiry  for  the  future  labours  of  the  Phyfician.  His^r^r^’^^  attain¬ 
ments  reveal,  for  his  encouragement,  the  grandeur  of  the 
mifsion  on  which  he  has  entered — a  miflion,  the  objects  of  which 
are,  even  in  its  immediate  afpects  (if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
confiderations  I  have  advanced),  more  real  and  enobling  tlian  any 
which  have  been  conceived  by  poet  or  philofopher  ;  a  miflion 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  man  and  thofe  natural 
powers  which  everywhere  furround  him,  that  thefe  fliall  no 
longer  interrupt,  but  go  hand  in  hand  with^  his  afpirations  for 
progrefs  towards  higher  ftates  of  being ;  and  to  make  man’s 
own  nature  the  exponent  of  his  obligations  to  fociety,  of  his 
duties  and  relations  to  his  Maker,  and  of  his  deftiny  beyond 
death  and  the  grave  ; — in  fhort,  to  be  the  hand-maiden  to  that 
Power  which  fhall  again  bring  out,  as  by  a  fculptor’s  hand  from 
a  block  of  rough  hewn  marble,  in  all  their  fullness  and  beauty, 
thofe  loft  lineaments  of  the  Divine  Image,  with  which  his  Maker 
impreffed  the  “  firft  born  of  creation”  when  He  pronounced 
him  “  good.” 
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Utilis  eft  medicus,  per  quern  vixere  tot  xgri; 

Utilior,  per  quern  tot  dcdicere  mori.” 

I  now  propofe  to  direct  your  minds  to  one  of  the  anomalous 
means  by  which  Medical,  as  every  other  Science,  makes  its 
advances  ;  viz.,  by  deftroying  or  corredting  long-eftablilhed, 
but  imperfedt  theories  and  axioms  :  and  then  to  fome  of  its 
more  recent  and  important  difclofures. 

The  Cell  theory  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden,  for  inftance, 
— apparently  fo  fufficient  in  itfelf  as  a  bafis  for  the  explanation 
of  all  rudimentary  development  in  connedtion  with  vegetable  and 
I  animal  tiffues,  as  well  as  of  their  differentiation  into  healthy,  or 
difeafed  produdfs,  is  altogether  oppofed  to  the  doctrine  which  was 
firft  advocated  by  Wolff,  and  has  been  more  recently  fupported 
by  the  refearches  of  Reichert  and  the  arguments  of  Huxley ; 
and  by  their  inveftigations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  prefent 
Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Mr.  Savory,  it  has  been  doomed  as  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  and  untenable.  Every  cell  is  not  a  primary  but  a 
final  product ;  it  fprings  from  its  parent  cell  by  a  procefs  of 
endogenous  growth  ;  it  is  endowed  with  independent  life,  and 
exhibits  certain  reactions  when  ftimulated;  and,  to  its  peculiar 
behaviour  under  the  influences  of  varying  ftimuli,  the 
origin  of  difeased  procefses  is  mainly  attributable.  The 
fame  fchool  of  obfervers  has  given  an  entirely  new  view 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  what  is  ufually  known  as  “  con- 
nedtive,”  “  areolar,”  or  “  collaginous  ”  tifsue;  and  has  afserted 
that  it  is  not  fihrillated  but  homogeneous  ;  and  that  throughout 
it  are  certain  cellular  bodies,  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  thofe 
of  bone  and  cartilage.  Beyond  this,  Willich,  Kolliker,  and 
others,  affert  that  thefe  cells  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  exceedingly  delicate  canals,  which  form  a  fub-fyftem 
of  veffels  for  the  tranfmifsion  of  nutrient  fluids,  fubfidiary  and 
complementary  to  the  circulation  in  ordinary  blood  veffels. 
That  able  inveftigator  and  phyfiologift,  Mr.  Lifter,  has  shewn 
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the  exiftence  of  a  fimilar  network  of  vefTels  and  cells  in  the 
skin  of  the  frog  for  the  diftribution  of  its  pigmentary  material ; 
and  infers  that  the  movement  of  the  pigment  granules  takes 
place  not  from  any  force  derived  from  ciliary  motion  or 
mufcular  contradfion,  but  in  confequence  of  forces^  at  prefent 
unknown^  but  which  are  more  than  adequate  to  caufe  the 
pajjage  of  thofe  fiuids  in  the  living  organifrn  which  are  engaged 
in  the  procejfes  of  nutrition^  ahforption^  and  fecretion  generally. 

In  thus  noticing  the  corredfive  tendency  of  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  I  cannot  omit  an  allusion  to  the  labours  of  M.  Brown- 
Sequard  in  connedtion  with  the  Nervous  Syftem.  This  emi¬ 
nent  phyfiologifl  has  given  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of 
the  fundfions  of  the  fpinal  chord,  founded  on  a  great  variety 
of  experiments  lo  condudfed  as  to  fatisfy  a  Commifsion  of 
the  “  Societe  de  Biologie,  ”  as  well  as  many  witnefses  in  this 
country  ;  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  that  expofition  of  its 
ftrudfure  which  has  been  given  by  Schroeder  Vander  Kolk,  and 
by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  ofFer  all  the  emendations  which 
have  thus  been  made,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  moft  important.  Brown  Sequard  has  proved, 
in  oppofition  to  the  teaching  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  fection  of 
the  pofterior  columns  of  the  cord,  of  the  reftiform  bodies,  or  of 
the  anterior  columns,  is  not  only  followed  by  no  diminution, 
but  by  an  abfolute  increafe  of  fenfation  in  the  parts  below ;  but 
that  any  lesion  of  the  grey  matter,  of  any  part  of  the  cord,  is 
conftantly  followed  by  anaflhaefia,  the  diminution  increafing 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  divifion  is  carried  ;  but  not  to 
complete  anaflhaefia  until  the  whole  of  the  zone  has  been  cut 
through.  Hence  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  grey  matter  is 
capable  of  condudling  fenfory  impreffions.  The  pofterior 
columns  are  now  regarded  as  the  principal  channels  for  the 
excitations  which  produce  reflex  movements  ;  in  confequence 
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of  which  any  lefion  of  them  is  followed  by  diminifhed  motor 
power  in  the  parts  below.  In  oppofition  to  the  views 
of  Bell,  John  Reed,  and  RadclylTe  Hall,  the  deculTation 
of  the  condudlors  of  fenfory  imprellions  takes  place  in  every 
part  of  the  cord,  immediately  or  fhortly  after  the  entrance  of 
the  condudling  fibres  into  it ;  whilfl  the  motor  fibres  do  not 
deculTate  except  above.  The  diredf  inferences  from  thefe  impor¬ 
tant  facts  are  obvious,  and  ftrictly  coincide  with  the  refults  of 
clinical  obfervation.  Again,  we  are  now  taught  that  any  lefion 
of  the  nervous  fubflance  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  above  the 
decuffation  of  the  pyramids,  is  followed  by  lofs  of  both  motion 
and  fenfation  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body.  With  regard 
to  the  tranfmiflion  of  volitional  power,  Brown-Sequard  has 
fomewhat  modified  and  extended  the  views  of  his  predecefTor, 
Bell  ;  having  fhewn  that,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord,  the  lateral  columns  and  the  portion  of  grey 
matter  between  thefe  and  the  anterior  columns  are  chiefly 
employed  in  this  function  ;  whilft,  in  the  dorfal  region,  it  is 
accomplifhed  by  the  combined  agency  of  the  lateral  and  anterior 
columns,  and  the  central  grey  fubftance,  the  two  latter  having 
the  greateft  fhare  in  the  function. 

Time  will  not  allow  of  my  doing  more  than  referring  to 
the  important  difcovery  with  refpect  to  the  influence  of  the 
fympathetic  on  the  calibre  of  the  blood  veflfels,  and  to  its 
significance  in  connexion  with  the  fubjects  of  death  by  fhock, 
epilepfy,  &c., — to  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  rythmical  contractions  of  gland-ducts; — to  the 
difcovery  of  Eylandt  and  Henle  of  fmooth  mufcles  in  the  fkin ; 
— to  the  artificial  production  of  a  large  number  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds  ; — to  the  difcovery,  of  certain  undetermined  bodies 
(the  corpora  amylacea)  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  the 
prefence  of  indican  in  healthy  urine,  and  of  the  blood-making 
properties  of  cod-liver  oil  ;  but  I  muff  make  a  diftinct  reference 
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to  recent  improvements  in  our  knovi^ledge  of  the  Hepatic 
functions. 

And  I  do  fo  with  great  pleafure,  becaufe  it  brings  me  back 
to  the  tranfactions  of  the  Society  which  we  are  met  to  celebrate. 

It  was  aflerted  by  Galen,  that  the  chyle  elaborated  in  the 
ftomach  is  palled  into  the  mefenteric  veins  and  liver  ;  that,  in 
this  organ,  it  is  converted  into  blood  by  depuration,  the  gall 
bladder  attracting  the  foft  and  yellow  portion,  the  fpleen  that 
which  is  thick  and  muddy,  whilft  the  kidneys  feparate  its  more 
watery  parts.  From  this  extraordinarily  fagacious  view  of  the 
function  of  the  liver,  more  modern  phyfiologifts  departed,  regard¬ 
ing  it  fimply  as  a  bile-fecreting  organ.  W  e  are  now  informed, 
through  the  labours  of  Bernard,  Handheld  Jones,  and  others, 
that  the  liver  muft  be  looked  upon  as  a  huge  tonfil, — a  vafcular 
gland  with,  what  might  be  termed,  a  falfe  duct.  Strange 
would  it  be,  indeed,  to  Haller  and  Hunter,  to  have  been 
told  that  the  liver  is  not  a  bile-fecreting  organ  alone,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  that  is  fepa- 
rated  as  a  true  excretion:  that  its  principal  fun61;ions  conhft 
in  eliminating  hydro-carbonates  from  the  portal  blood,  in 
the  forms  of  fat  and  fugar,  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration 
and,  perhaps,  nutrition  ;  and  in  affifting  to  repair  the  blood,  by 
carrying  off  the  conftituents  of  old  and  worn-out  cells,  and 
maturing  young  ones  to  fupply  their  place  ;  moreover,  that, 
as  Kolliker  affirms,  the  bile  duct  is  the  common  outlet  of  the 
fpleen  as  well  as  of  the  liver,  to  which  the  former  is  but  an 
appendix.  But  thefe  are  facts.  M.  Bernard  firfl  difcovered  (what 
is  termed)  the  “  glycogenic”  property  of  the  liver ;  that,  in 
other  words,  the  liver  feparates  or  fecretes  a  “  glycogenic” 
fubflance,  which  undergoes  a  change  into  fugar  within  its  cells, 
and  is  then  carried  to  the  heart  and  onwards  to  the  lungs  for 
decompofition.  It  has  been  to  the  honour  of  the  late  Lettsomian 
lecturer.  Dr.  Pavy,  to  fhew  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Medical  So- 
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ciety  of  London,  that  this  eminent  phyfiologift — whofe  fervices 
in  the  caufe  of  our  profeffion  can  never  be  overrated — has,  pro¬ 
bably,  miftaken  a  poft-mortem  for  a  vital  change  j  so  that,  in  the 
living  animal,  except  under  the  influence  of  difeafe,  no  fuch  con- 
verfion  takes  place  ;  but  that  the  glycogenic,”  or,  as  Dr.  Pavy 
prefers  calling  it,  the  “  amyloid  fubftance,”  is  carried  into 
the  circulation,  and  retains  its  form  until  its  final  deflirudlion 
in  the  lungs ; — that,  in  fine,  it  is  not  converted  into  fugar  at  all 
in  the  healthy  fubjedl. 

I  cannot  palT  over  this  very  brief  allufion  to  thofe  lectures 
without  exprefsing  the  admiration  which  all,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  them,  mufl:  have  felt  at  the  careful 
manner  in  which  every  ftep  was  taken  in  the  procefs  by  which 
Dr.  Pavy  arrived  at  his  important  conclufions.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Pavy’s  corredlion  of  M.  Bernard’s 
hypothefis  mufl:,  if  eftablifhed,  be  recognized  as  a  great  truth 
in  advance,  and  will  contribute  to  rank  his  name  amongfl;  the 
mofl:  fuccefsful  phyfiologifts  and  cultivators  of  organic  chemiftry 
of  this  or  any  other  age.* 

During  the  Sefsion  of  the  Society’s  labours,  just  now 
concluded/many  valuable  papers  were  prefented  at  its  various 
meetings  ;  but  amongfl:  the  advantages  which  the  Society 
has  recently  realized  for  its  Fellows,  perhaps  there  has  been 
none  of  greater  value  than  that  of  devoting  a  third  of  the 
evenings  to  Clinical  difcuffion.  To  prefent  anything  like  an 
analyfis  of  the  papers,  or  other  transactions  of  the  Society, 
would  be  impoffible ;  but  I  fhould  not  be  carrying  out  what 
I  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  purpofes  of  thefe  anni- 


*  It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  Dr.  Pavy’s  views  have  not  been  generally 
accepted  by  Phyfiologifts ;  for  in  experiments  of  fuch  delicacy,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  all  fources  of  error.  In  oppofition  to  them,  and  in  fupport  of  thofe  of 
M.  Bernard,  I  may  refer  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Harley,  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Society. 
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verfaries,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  fhew  how  far  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  calculated  to  further  the  interefts  of  our 
Science,  and  thus  to  maintain  or  exalt  the  pofition  of  that 
Society  amongft  other  similar  inftitutions. 

The  subject  of  “  Atmofpheric  Changes  and  their  EfFedfs 
on  the  Human  Frame,”  was  introduced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seffion  by  that  indefatigable  obferver.  Dr.  Webfter,  whofe 
labours  and  views  are  fuch  as  to  encourage  further  enquiry  in 
this  important  but  difficult  department  of  our  Science.  A  cafe 
of  Diptheria,  related  by  Mr.  Rogers,  fhewed  that  paralyfis  (in 
this  inftance,  of  the  oesophagaeal  and  pharyngaeal  mufcles)  may 
occur  as  a  complication.  It  had  been  fhewn,  by  Drs.  Main- 
gault  and  Bouillon  Lagrange,  that  paralytic  affections  frequently 
occur  as  its  fequelae;  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  obferved  an 
exudation,  in  all  refpedts  refembling  that  of  Diptheria,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Redtum,  affociated  with  intenfe 
irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Affedlions  of  the  Cheff  have  been  difcuffed.  Dr.  James 
Bird  believes  that  pulmonary  tuberculofis,  in  infantile  life,  is 
often  preceded  by  gaftric  irritation  :  in  relation  to  which,  there 
is  much  reafon  for  thinking  it  ffands  as  its  effect.  From  an  in- 
terefting  communication  by  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  we  learnt  that 
Afthma  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life;  that  it  occurs 
more  frequently  within  the  firft  decennial  period,  diminifhes 
towards  middle  life,  and  increafes  again  with  the  advance  of 
fenility ;  and  that  it  does  not  tend  to  fhorten  life.  Dr.  Salter 
fhews  farther,  that  in  childhood  it  is  ufually  bronchitic  ;  in 
adults a  nervous  affedtion;  whilft  in  old  age  it  is  moff  com¬ 
monly  the  refult  of  combined  bronchitic  and  cardiac  diforder. 

Dr.  Cockle,  from  fome  ftatiftical  obfervations  made  at  the 
City  Difpenfary,  has  fhewn  that  of  the  patients  attending  there, 
2.38  per  cent,  were  affected  with  cardiac  difeafe.  Of  178 
cafes,  the  mitral  orifice  was  the  feat  of  the  affection  in  90 ; 
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the  aortic,  in  71  ;  whilft  in  17,  both  orifices  were  implicated. 
Dr.  Cockle  attributes  the  rythmic  adbion  of  the  heart  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  nerves,  and  to  that  of  the  blood  on  the  cham¬ 
bers,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  the  chemico-vital  changes 
between  the  blood  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  the  cardiac 
wall  ti/Tue,  on  the  other ;  the  two  a61;s  being  necelTarily  fimul- 
taneous.  The  phenomenon  of  reduplication  of  its  founds  Dr. 
Cockle,  as  well  as  Dr  Richardfon,  confiders  to  be  due  to  the 
lagging”  of  the  aorta,  in  contradfing,  behind  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  result  of  an  undue  supply  of  blood  through  regur¬ 
gitation. 

In  reference  to  difeases  of  the  ftomach,  Dr.  Haberflion  has 
contributed  important  information  as  to  the  value  pain  as  a 
symptom.  Acute  inflammation  or  organic  difease,  when  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  free  from  pain  ;  as  may 
alfo  any  other  diforder  attended  with  deftruction  of  the  branches 

of  the  pneumogaftric.  Difeafe  extending  to  the  mufcular  or 
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peritoneal  coats,  over-diftenfion  of  the  vifcus,  difeafes  of  its 
peritoneal  inveftment,  and  in  all  probability  difeafe  of  the  pneumo¬ 
gaftric  nerves,  either  at  their  centre  or  periphery,  occafion  pain. 
Difease  of  the  lefler  curvature,  with  irritability  of  the  pyloric 
orifice,  is  denoted  by  pain  on  taking  food.  There  are  many 
functional  diforders  free  from  pain  ;  but  when  pain  occurs  with 
fuch  forms  of  diforder,  it  generally  arifes  from  imprelfions  made 
on  the  fpinal  and  fympathetic  neural  fyftem.  Pain  at  the 
fcorbiculus  cordis  often  denotes  spinal  diforder,  or  fome  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  right  lide  of  the  heart.  Some  of  thefe  views  (which 
are  only  feledfions  from  the  general  contents  of  the  paper)  were 
brought  forward  as  suggeftions  j  but  moft  of  them  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  preparations  and  drawings  from  the  dead  fubject ;  and 
have,  therefore,  a  fpecial  value  attached  to  them. 

The  ferious  fubje(ft  of  the  exceffive  rate  of  mortality  in 
infants  has  received  the  valued  attention  of  Dr.  Routh,  who 
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attributes  it,  in  mod  inftances,  to  the  ufe  of  injudicious  food. 
Dr.  Routh  referred  to  the  following  as  the  chief  pathological 
indications  in  thefe  cafes  ;  viz.,  the  oidium  albicans  with  apthae, 
difeafe  of  Peyer’s  Glands,  and  intenfely  acid  and  reddifh  enteritic 
difcharges. 

From  Dr.  George  Johnfon  the  Society  has  received  import¬ 
ant  communications  in  elucidation  of  Bright’s  difeafe.  Dr. 
Johnfon,  after  recapitulating  the  refults  of  his  previous  labours, 
fhowed  that  the  mod  important  ‘‘objective”  figns  are 
albuminous  urine  and  fibrinous  moulds,  but  that  thefe  differ  in 
charadfer  according  to  the  dage  and  gravity  of  the  complaint, 
and  are  always  invaluable  as  means  of  diagnofis.  Thus, 
hcematuria  is  a  frequent  fign  of  acute  morbus  Brightii,  but  feldom 
of  its  chronic  form.  Cads  containing  cells  of  renal  epithelium, 
pus,  or  blood ;  or  fmall,  waxy  and  tranfparent  cells,  without 
either,  alfo  denote  the  acute  dage  of  the  difeafe. 

The  chronic  form  is  atteded — 

id.  In  the  form  of  a  large  waxy  kidney,  by  the  prefence 
of  albumen  and  fmall  waxy  cads  in  the  urinary  excretion. 

2nd.  In  the  fatty  kidney,  by  cads  containing  oil,  with  or 
without  altered  epithelia  ;  and 

3rd.  In  the  contracted  kidney,  by  granular  cads  of 
difmtegrated  epithelia,  large  waxy  cads,  and  albumen,  although 
this  may  be  abfent. 

Dr.  Hare  has  fhewn  that  next  to  the  bread  and  uterus  the 
liver  is  the  mod  frequent  feat  of  cancerous  difeafe ;  and  that 
its  weight,  when  adeCted  with  cancer,  is,  in  the  majority  of 
inftances,  very  materially  increafed — mentioning  one  cafe  in 
which  it  had  increafed  to  198  ozs. 

In  various  communications  made  to  the  Society,  during 
the  pad  feffion.  Dr.  Richardlbn  has  laid  down  a  lyftematic  plan 
of  ftudying  difeafe,  in  all  its  forms,  by  the  synthetical  procefs  ; 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  by  the  fuccefs  of  experiments 
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made  by  that  able  Phyfiologift  in  this  diredtion,  that  his 
method  will  yield  refults  as  abundant  and  important  as  thofe 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  analytic  method.  To  have 
alTerted  lo  years  ago,  that  endocarditis  could  be  induced 
at  will^  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  as  much  fufpicion 
as  a  like  aflertion  with  regard  to  the  artificial  formation  of  a 
large  number  of  organic  compounds.  But  Dr.  Richardfon  has 
accompliflied  this  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  Fellows  of  our 
Society.  If  endocarditis  can  thus  be  induced,  why  not  eryfipe- 
las  ?  why  not  pneumonia  ?  why  not  even  cancer  ?  and  thus  an 
expofition  be  obtained  of  the  caufes  of  the  idiopathic  genefis 
of  thefe  as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  difeafe.  But  Dr. 
Richardfon’s  refearches  lead  to  other  important  views. 
He  has  fhewn  good  caufe  for  thinking  that  local  difeafes 
are  produced  by  a  diredf  local  caufe,  which  local  caufe  may 
be  from  thefe  fources  ; — ^from  without,  as  when  an  irritant 
excites  inflammation  ; — from  within,  as  when  the  blood  bears  to 
the  part  a  poifonous  irritant,  as  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  ; — and 
thirdly,  from  a  poifon  elaborated  in  the  tilTues  which  become 
the  feat  of  its  irritant  qualities.  The  very  meagre  expofition 
of  Dr.  Richardfon’s  recent  labours,  which  I  am  only  able  to 
give  on  this  occafion,  is  fuflicient  to  attraT  that  attention  to 
them  which  any  fuggeftion  from  one  fo  well  known  muft 
demand. 

The  pathology  of  gall  ftones  has  been  inveftigated  by 
Dr.  Thudicum,  who  prefented  important  obfervations  in  order 
to  fhew,  as  he  believes,  that  they  are  formed  on  nuclei 
which  are  the  calls  of  bile  ducts,  and  the  refults  of  ferious 
hepatic  difturbance.  Dr.  Thudicum  thinks  that  thefe  produdls, 
when  they  cannot  otherwise  be  got  rid  of,  might  be  removed 
by  furgical  operation. 

Dr.  Tilt  has  traced  various  forms  of  morbid  menftruation 
to  pelvi-peritonitis,  of  which  the  moft  important  diagnoftic  fign 
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is  a  ‘‘  remi-elaftic  fwelling,  which  encircles  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus.’’ 

An  important  paper  has  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  on  the  “  Action  of  the  skin  in  relation  to 
difeafe.”  It  would  be  impoflible  here  to  give  a  resume  of  this 
elaborate  paper.  I  may,  however,  briefly  ftate  that  Dr.  Smith 
has  concluded  from  experiment  that  the  skin  does  not  eliminate 
carbonic  acid,  but  water^  and  this  as  a  vehicle  for  the  removal 
of  certain  matters,  amongft  which  are  the  lactic,  capriolic,  and 
acetic  acids,  all  rich  in  carbon  j  that  its  fundlions  are  connected 
efpecially  with  thofe  of  refpiration  and  aflimilation,  and  are 
therefore  of  the  higheft  value  in  helping  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  difeafes  alTociated  with  thofe  procelTes  ; 
but  that  its  function,  “  par  excellence,”  is  that  of  a  refrigerator 
of  the  body,  upon  the  due  performance  of  which  the  regulation 
of  the  supply  of  blood,  in  reference  to  the  centres  and  to  the 
fuperficies,  is  contingent. 

In  Surgery,  many  important  fubjects  have  been  brought 
under  difcuflion.  That  of  ‘‘  Excifion  ”  of  joints  has  been 
introduced,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  by  that  earneft  cham¬ 
pion  of  “  Confervative  Surgery,”  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Price  has 
fhewn  that  a  comparifon  of  the  refults  of  excifion  of  the  knee 
joint,  with  thofe  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  practice.  But  Mr.  Bryant,  who  has  earned  a  high 
reputation  by  his  labours  in  the  pathology  of  articular  difeafes, 
makes  the  comparifon  lefs  favourable,  by  taking  only  thofe  cafes 
of  amputation  in  which  it  has  been  had  recourfe  to  for  difeafe 
of  the  knee  joint.  Mr.  Price  has,  however,  done  good  fervice 
to  this  fubject,  by  fhewing  that  the  mortality  confequent  upon 
excifion”  is  capable  of  reduction,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  majority 
of  inftances,  the  fatal  refults  have  been  due  to  preventible  caufes, 
which,  an  attainable  care  in  the  felection  of  cafes  for  operation, 
and  the  oblervance  of  certain  rules  in  their  after  management. 
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would  render  of  lefs  frequent  occurrence.  The  facts  muft  not 
be  overlooked  ;  ist,  that  some  admirable  and  ftriking  illuftra- 
tions  of  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  operation  of 
“  excifion,”  have  been  brought  before  the  Society,  from  time 
to  time,  by  those  excellent  Surgeons,  Mr.  Jones  of  Jerfey,  Mr, 
Childs,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Walton,  and  Mr.  Price, — one 
efpecially  by  the  latter  operator,  in  which,  after  the  removal  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  there  was  not  only  very 
considerable  power  of  progreffion,  but  the  power  of  balancing 
the  body  on  the  mutilated  limb  alone  ;  and  2nd,  that  a  mutilated 
limb  is  generally  better  than  its  entire  lofs. 

Mr.  Bilhop,  in  a  paper  deferving  confideration,  infisted 
upon  the  fuperior  value  of  the  phyfiological  mode  of  treating 
lateral  curvature, — efpecially  that  form  which  is  the  refult  of  the 
action  of  mechanical  forces  on  the  fpinal  column, — over  the 
mechanical  modes  now  ufually  employed. 

The  method  of  treating  ftrictures  of  the  urethra  by 
potafTa  fusa,  as  originally  fuggefted  by  Home  and  Whately, 
has  again  received  the  earneft  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wade. 
After  other  methods,  fuch  as  the  ordinary  dilators,  thofe  of 
Mr.  Wakley  and  Mr.  Holt,  and  that  by  Mr.  Syme,  have 
failed,  Mr.  Wade  recommends  the  application  of  this  caustic 
as  in  the  lead:  degree  hazardous,  and  often  effectual.  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that,  in  recommending  this  method, 
*  Mr.  Wade  fpeaks  of  it  as  ‘‘an  adjuvant”  to  dilatation;  and 
that,  in  the  whole  of  his  remarks,  he  is  free  from  a  pedantic 
predilection  in  its  favour,  and  fair  to  all  who  have  their  own 
peculiar  plans  of  treating  this  mod:  intractable  difeafe  at  heart. 
The  confirmation  of  Mr.  Wade’s  views,  by  that  diligent  and 
honed:  cultivator  of  his  profefEon, — Henry  Smith, — is  not  a  dight 
tribute  to  their  worth.  In  cafes  which  do  not  yield  to  dilatation 
by  the  ordinary  means,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  with  an 
authority  pofTeded  by  no  other  Englifh  writer  on  this  fubjedl, 
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recommends  Civiale’s  “  internal  incifions,^’  in  preference  to 
the  external  incillon,  advocated  by  ProfefTor  Syme.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  like  Mr.  Wade,  has  no  prediledfion  for  any  particular 
method  of  treating  this  disease,  but  is  defirous  of ‘‘utilizing  ”  all. 
In  the  courfe  of  difculHon,  Mr.  Birkett  faid  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  frequently  of  dividing  ftrictures  anterior 
to  the  fcrotum,  and  had  never  feen  any  bad  refults  from  the 
practice.  From  the  difcuffions  on  this  fubject  one  practical 
point  feemed  tobe  unanimously  approved  ;  viz.,  that  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  immediate  relief  of  a  llricture,  v^hether  by 
cauftic  or  incifion,  ought  in  no  inftance  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
final  meafure. 

The  profeflion  is  indebted  to  one  of  our  Society — Mr. 
Baker  Brown — for  the  fuccefsful  efforts  he  has  made  to  fyftem- 
atize  and  perfedl  the  furgery  of  the  perinoeum.  Mr.  Brown 
has  thus  greatly  diftinguished  himfelf ;  and,  from  feafon  to 
feafon,  he  has  laid  before  the  Fellows  the  fruits  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  experience  and  suggeftive  mind.  In  a  recent  contribu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Brown  has  fhown  that  the  lithotomy  position  is  the 
beft  for  perinoeal  operations  ;  and  that  in  cafes  of  vefico-vagi- 
nal  fiftula,  the  greatest  succefs  can  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of 
metallic  futures  with  a  bar-clamp,  after  a  complete  and  careful 
denudation  of  the  edges.  The  futures  fhould  be  inferred  deeply 
through  the  tifsues,  and  careful  attention  paid  to  after-treat¬ 
ment,  efpecially  fo  far  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  catheter  is 
concerned. 

To  one  of  the  excellent  and  talented  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  it  is  indebted  for  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  hoemorrhage,  from  the  bowels  of  infants,  moft  generally 
arifes  from  polypes,  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  often  detected 
within  the  Iphincter.  They  are  readily  removed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  scifsors. 

The  prefent  fpeaker  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
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the  “  phyfiological  ”  origin  of  varicofe  veins  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  in  oppofition  to  the  “  mechanical alleging  that,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  thefe  veins  firft  become  dilated 
through  a  difturbance  of  the  vafcular  lyftem,  contingent  upon 
the  earlier  menftrual  efforts,  and  fuhfequently  become  influenced 
by  mechanical  caufes,  such  as  utero  geftation,  and  the  narrow 
femoral  orifice. 

And  not  only  from  this  review  of  a  portion  of  the  Society’s 
tranfadfions,  during  the  paft  fefsion,  am  I  juftified  in  afserting  that 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  has  kept  pace  with  other 
Societies  in  promoting  all  that  appertains  to  the  progrefs  and 
utility  of  our  profeflion  ;  but,  I  think,  Sir,  by  the  emulation  it 
has  excited,  through  the  prizes  oftered  in  obedience  to  the 
beheft  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  it  has  alfo  greatly  tended  to  advance  thefe 
ends.  The  work  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  the  Efsay  on  the 
‘‘  Stru6ture  of  the  Lung,”  for  which  the  laft  Fothergillian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Waters,  of  Liverpool.  I  will  not 
attempt  even  to  glance  at  the  many  and  important  points  which 
have  been  elucidated  in  the  courfe  of  this  valuable  Efsay.  Its 
contents  muft  be  known  to  every  one  who  is  defirous  of  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  all  that  modern  Science  has  revealed  in 
reference  to  this  interefting  fubject.  Never  was  prize  more 
righteoufly  beftowed;  and  never  were  honours  more  juftly 
deferved. 

It  becomes  me  now  to  bring  thefe  defultory  remarks  to  a 
clofe ;  but  I  cannot  do  fo  without  alluding  to  the  Prefidency 
that  has  juft  terminated.  John  Hilton  was  chofen  to  that  office, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  well-earned  reputation,  and  of 
the  high  pofition  which  he  fo  ably  fills  in  one  of  the  largefl:  of 
our  Metropolitan  Hofpitals,  as  well  as  in  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  alfo  on  account  of  the  refpedt 
he  has  earned  by  the  pofseffion  of  thofe  qualities  which  add,  to 
the  charadler  of  a  man  of  fcience,  the  flerling  ornaments  of  a 
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man  of  worth.  Mr.  Hilton’s  Prefidency  has  been  fignalized 
by  large  and  increafing  attendances  of  Fellows,  and  by  that 
combination  of  zeal  and  moderation  in  their  proceedings, 
which  muft  have  left  in  the  minds  of  all  the  delightful  retro- 
fpedt  of  profitable  and  pleafant  memories.  We  lofe  you.  Sir, 
as  our  Prefident ;  but  not  without  that  homage  of  refpect  which 
the  fenfe  of  great  obligations  accords  to  a  diftinguished  bene¬ 
factor. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  Medical  Science  is  in 
real  earneft,  and  that  its  pafi:  and  its  prefent  are  pledges  for  its 
future.  But  I  fhall  be  doing  no  violence  to  the  feelings,  even 
of  its  moft  enthufiafiiic  votary,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  turn  from 
the  more  grateful  contemplations  in  which  I  have  been  indulg¬ 
ing,  to  afk  whether  a  ftill  closer  furvey  of  its  prefent  pofition 
and  the  efforts  it  has  made,  and  is  making,  might  not  awaken 
other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  unalloyed  congratulation. 

If  the  Science  of  Medicine  has  been  lefs  uncorrupted  by 
the  influence  of  external  agencies  than  its  filler  fciences,  has  it 
equally  refilled  the  operation  of  thofe  hurtful  influences 
which  have  fprung  up  from  time  to  time  within  its  own  con¬ 
fines  ?  If  its  onward  courfe  has  been  promoted  by  a  perfillent 
obedience  to  the  higheft  principles  of  developmental  philofophy, 
has  it  fuffered  no  perturbations  from  a  too  ready  dalliance  with 
thofe  conceits  and  fancies  that  have  fprung  into  exiftence,  either 
as  the  refults  of  fpurious  generalizations,  or  as  the  llock-in- 
trade  of  the  artful  but  unfcrupulous  empiric  ?  If  its  culture 
has  ferved  to  awaken,  in  the  heart  of  fociety,  thofe  fentiments 
which  ilfue  in  generous  deeds  and  noble  heroifms,  has  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  effect  of  reprefling,  as  it  ought,  thofe 
tendencies  to  felfilhnefs,  millruft,  and  uncharitablenefs,  which 
are  too  apt  to  lurk  and  batten  even  beneath  its  benignant 
lhadow  ?  I  leave  thefe  queftions,  in  order  to  alk  another,  viz  : 
Has  it  fulfilled  for  fociety  all  that  fociety  could  reafonably  ex- 
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pe6l  from  its  attainments,  and  from  that  difmtereftednefs  of 
purpofe  amongft  its  cultivators,  which  a  conftant  communion 
with  nature  in  its  limpleft,  as  well  as  its  fublimeft  forms,  is 
calculated  and  fuppofed  to  impart?  To  fuch  as  are  dis- 
pofed  to  cavil  at  the  prefent  attainments  of  the  Therapeutic 
Art,  it  might  well  be  replied,  that  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  check  the  impatience  for  great  difcoveries  than  a  juft  idea  of 
the  patience  and  toil  needed  in  order  to  realize  the  fimpleft  j 
whilft  every  fucceffive  ftep  towards  the  higheft  knowledge,  but 
augments  the  number  and  increafes  the  complexity  of  the 
obfervations  and  procefles  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained. 
Each  round  of  the  ladder  reveals  the  little  we  know^  the  much 
that  lies  beyond,  myfterious  and  unknown. 

Ail  nature  widens  upwards ;  evermore 
The  hmpler  effence  lower  lies ; 

More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Difcourfe,  more  widely  wife.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  presumptuous  indeed  to 
affirm  that  there  are  no  ftiort  comings  in  the  career  which  our 
Science  has  taken  ;  and  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  reafonable  and 
legitimate  obligations.  There  are  great  truths  almoft  within  its 
grafp,  but  as  yet  undifcovered ;  and  mankind  are  complaining 
and  dying  around  us  for  want  of  them.  Might  not  their  difcovery 
have  been  ante-dated,  had  our  Science  been  ever  true  to  its 
energies  and  refources  ?  The  world’s  cry,  like  that  of  the 
“  Daughters”  of  the  “  Horfeleach,  ” — “  Give,  give,”  as  it 
feeks  help  from  its  revelations,  is  not  a  childifh  longing  for  an 
idle  fantaly  \  but  a  well  grounded  demand  for  an  attainable  good. 

Not  long  fince,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  is  reported  to  have  faid  that  “  Medical  Science,  with 
regard  to  poifons,  is  unfortunately  in  an  imperfect  and  uncertain 
ftate ;  and  that  the  fame  imperfection  and  uncertainty  are 
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necefsarily  communicated  to  the  legal  queftions  with  which 
they  are  connected.’’  Should  there  have  been  an  occafion  for 
this  rebuke  ?  I  do  not  alk  this  queftion  difparagingly,  in 
reference  to  the  labours  of  thofe  of  our  profeflion  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  purfuit  of  Toxicological  Science; — for  their  earneft- 
nefs,  induftry,  and  intelligence,  leave  no  room  for  complaint ; — 
but  to  Ihew  the  juft  and  natural  expectancy  of  fociety  when 
it  feeks  enlightenment  on  fubje6ts  within  the  province  of  our 
Art,  but  which  are,  as  yet,  not  fo  underftood  as  to  have  yielded 
any  practically  available  refults. 

And  there  are  other  subjects  to  which  the  fame  remarks 
may  apply.  I  have  fpoken  of  Sanitary  Science,  and  its  glorious 
achievements  and  implied  promifes.  But  is  its  fcheme  fo  com- 
prehenfive,  as  it  might  and  fhould  be  ;  and  are  we  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  perfe6t  it  ?  Whilft  it  is  performing  prodigies  of 
ufefulnefs  in  one  direction,  is  it  not  overlooking  fearful  appeals 
for  help  in  another  ?  Whilft  it  is  in  succefsful  conflict  with 
fever  and  peftilence,  and  even  with  the  inherited  pefts  of  man’s 
exiftence,  has  it  not,  as  yet,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
facrificial  fires  to  “  Moloch  ”  are  not  yet  extinct ;  and  that,  in 
this  country  of  unparalleled  luxury  and  abundance,  thoufands 
of  children  are  dying  daily  from  want  of  the  common  necelTaries 
of  life,  as  well  as  from  the  heartlelTnefs  of  tafk-mafters  ? 

But  I  will  allude,  for  a  moment,  to  another  topic,  as  an 
illuftration  of  the  queftions  which  daily  obfervation  is  forcing 
on  the  attention  of  our  profefsion.  Are  we  Ihaping  the  practi¬ 
cal  department  of  our  Art  sufficiently  in  accordance  with,  and 
dependence  upon,  thofe  laws  of  the  organization,  which  it  is 
fafe  to  obey,  but  hazardous,  in  the  extreme,  to  violate  ?  Are 
we  fufliciently  fceptical  as  to  the  real  value  of  that  which  we  term 
knowledge^  and  its  relation  to  truth?  Have  we  (to  bring  thefe, 
queftions  home)  a  definite  or  corredl:  idea  of  the  nature  of 
diseafe  ?  and  do  we  not  rather  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  hap- 
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hazard  innovation  than  in  that  of  a  re-adjuftment  of  the  con- 
ftituent  elements  of  the  fyftem  in  conformity  with  a  new  type 
neceffitated  by  a  widening  deviation  from  its  original  and  healthy 
condition  ?  If  it  were  in  our  power  to  fubftitute  a  healthy  for 
a  dilated  heart,  or  a  flow  for  a  rapid  beat,  in  the  living  organifm, 
fhould  we,  leavingits  latent  but  associated  disorders  unrecognised^ 
and  therefore  untouched^  in  all  probability^  mend  its  condition  or 
improve  its  powers  ?  And,  when  we  remove  abnormal  growths 
or  other  difeafed  produ61:s,  as,  for  infliance,  an  enlarged  ovary  or 
a  carious  joint,  are  we  always  fure  that  we  are  a6ting  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  di{!4ates  of  a  found  dodtrine,  and  that  we  are 
not  fometimes  removing  a  quad  fupplemental  organ.  The  oft 
recurrence  of  fuch  difeafes  feems  to  reproach  us  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  which  ordained  their  exiftence  ;  and  when  a  cancer 
removed  again  and  again  from  innocent  parts,  has  been  obferved 
at  length  to  develope  itfelf  where  the  cauftic  or  the  knife 
cannot  reach  it,  does  it  not  awaken  a  fuspicion,  at  leaft,  that 
nature  has  vindicated  its  fovereign  power,  but  with  more 
terrible  confequences,  to  act  in  accordance  with  thofe  exi¬ 
gencies  which  a  depraved  conftitution  has  eftablifhed  ?  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  relation  of  “  objective  ”  to  “  fubjec” 
tive  ”  difeafe  is  as  yet  fo  underftood,  or  its  import  sufliciently 
appreciated  j  and  whether  we  are  not  too  apt,  by  an  indifereet 
interference  with  the  one^  to  render  the  other  more  formidable 
by  the  necefsity  for  that  ftill  further  and  more  complex  re-adjuft¬ 
ment  of  the  economy,  which  its  frefh  difturbance  muft  have 
demanded.  That  there  is  an  abundant  and  fruitful  fource  of 
profitable  enquiry,  opened  by  thefe  and  analogous  confiderations, 
I  beg  moft  humbly  to  fubmit  :  and,  until  that  enquiry  be  entered 
upon,  will  not  the  practice  of  our  profefsion  be  open  to  that 
chagrin  and  difappointment  which  too  often  follow  our  moft 
honeft  efforts  ;  and,  in  the  fame  ratio,  will  not  the  real  Phyfician 
be  fupplanted  by  the  charlatan  ? 
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In  conclufion,  let  me  call  your  minds  to  a  few  thoughts  in 
allufion  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  gathering.  We  meet 
to  celebrate  the  oldeft  Medical  Society  of  this  Metropolis.  It 
fhould  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  or  of  any  other  Society,  that  its  exiftence 
entails  refponfibilities  and  obligations  upon  them,  on  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  which  reft  its  relative  character  and  pofition  amongft 
kindred  inftitutions.  It  is  demanded  of  a  Society,  that  it  accom- 
plifhes  more  than  it  is  within  tlie  power,  through  their  difsociated 
efforts,  of  its  refpective  members  to  accomplifb.  Hence  they 
have  been  inftituted  for  purpofes  too  large  and  important  to  be 
achieved  by  any  amount  of  individual  and  ifolated  effort.  The 
Royal  Society  was  eftablifhed  for  the  promotion  of  natural^  in 
oppofition  to  super-natural  fcience,  at  a  time  when  the  former 
was  well  nigh  extinguifhed  by  the  dominancy  which  the  arts 
of  witchcraft  and  magic  had  obtained  over  the  human  mind. 
The  French  Academy,  and  that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  founded 
by  Catherine,  were  defigned  to  promote  analogous  ends.  The 
“  Society  of  Arts  ”  arofe  to  “  encourage  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,”  when,  but  for  the  impulfe  which  thefe 
received  from  a  combination  of  such  gifted  men  as  Shipley, 
Lords  Folkftone,  and  Romney,  and  Sir  Stephen  Hales,  they 
muft  have  languifhed  beneath  the  withering  frivolities  and 
oppreflions  of  the  age.  Then,  Sir,  Societies  are  not  true  to 
their  refources  or  to  their  ends  that  do  not  contemplate  higher 
objects  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

And  if  the  feventeenth  century  flood  in  need  of  fuch 
help  as  the  eflablifhment  of  Societies,  such  as  thefe,  afforded 
it ;  furely  the  nineteenth  needs  it  too.  If  there  were  darknefs 
and  fuperftition  to  be  difpelled  then^  I  think  I  am  not  wrong 
in  faying  that,  with  an  increafe  of  intellectual  energy  and 
illumination,  there  is  comparatively  as  much,  if  not  more, 
moral  and  fpiritual  gloom  now.  If  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Sir 
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John  Floyer  fent  th^  infant  lexicographer  to  Queen  Anne  to  be 
‘‘  touched  for  the  Evil,  ”  we  have  in  our  days  the  humiliating 
fpectacle  of  men,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  higheft  feats  of 
learning,  and  who  have  even  fipped  at  brooks  that  “  flow  fall: 
by  the  oracles  of  God,”  endeavouring  to  dilTeminate  a  belief 
in  the  moft  debafing  dogmas  ; — a  belief  in  demoniacal  agencv 
through  the  medium  of  “  table  turning”  “  and  spirit  rapping  ;  ” 
in  ‘‘  coming  tribulations,”  as  well  as  in  the  filly  and  vulgar 
conceits  of  the  dlfclples  of  Mefmer  and  Hahnem^aim  ; — and 
mankind  were  never  more  eager  to  become  their  dupes. 

And  not  only  fo ;  but  as  death  has  removed  from  the 
world  fuch  men  as  Humboldt  and  Macaulay,  and,  from  us, 
a  Bright,  a  Travers,  a  Muller,  a  Boyer,  a  Todd,  and  an 
Alexander,  It  behoves  us  to  think  how  the  weight  of  their  lofs 
is  to  be  counteracted.  It  is  true  we  have  enlarged  fchemes  of 
Medical  Education ;  and,  as  It  should  he^  the  requirement  of 
higher  tefts  of  general  competency  for  admiflion  into  the  lifts 
of  our  profeflion ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  circle  from 
which  the  future  Hunters  and  Coopers,  Brights,  Brodies,  and 
Lawrences,  are  to  fpring,  has  been  gradually  narrowing,  that 
now  it  might  be  faid  to  be  reprefented  by  a  fmall  divifion  in  the 
fchedule  of  the  Income  Tax  AfTeflor.  Is  this  a  wife  policy  ? 
Is  it  not  the  reverfe  of  that  which,  of  old,  helped  to  confer  im¬ 
perishable  glory  on  the  crowns  of  Olympia  or  of  the  Capitol  j 
and,  in  recent  times,  has  furnifhed  Lord  Campbell  with  fuch 
glowing  materials  for  the  Lives”  of  thofe  who  have  adorned 
the  Bench  and  Bar  ?  Should  not  the  higheft  pofts  and  honours 
of  every  profeflion  be  open  to  ally  without  any  prohibitory  dues, 
but  thofe  of  intelligence,  learning,  and  integrity  ? 

Thefe  confi derations  throw  a  larger  amount  of  refponfibillty 
upon  exifting  Societies.  The  talks  which  the  age  allots  them 
they  muft  do,  or  make  way  for  others  that  will  do' them. 

With  regard  to  that  Society  which  we  are  now  commemo- 
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rating,  I  believe  I  am  under  no  mifapprehenfion  in  affirming 
that  the  fpirit  by  which  it  is  animated  is  in  more  adlive  ftrife, 
more  eager  afpiration,  and  more  determined  endeavour  than  it 
has  ever  been,  to  fuftain  its  traditional  reputation,  and  to  meet 
its  augmenting  refponfibilities  as  well  to  fociety  at  large,  as  to 
the  profeffion  to  which  it  belongs.  I  believe  that  it  is  honeftly 
endeavouring  to  throw  off  every  fhackle  that  thofe  oppreffors 
of  united  effort — routine  and  red-tapifm — might  have  faftened 
upon  it,  as  they  do  upon  moft  kindred  inftitutions  ;  and  that, 
amongft  its  Fellows,  there  is  a  ftrong  and  dominant  defire,  that  its 
Councils  be  guided  by  that  wifdom  and  purity  of  motive,  which 
will  fecure  for  it  a  higher  career  of  honour  and  ufefulnefs  than 
any  upon  which  it  has  entered. 

To  its  Fellows,  as  well  as  to  the  Members  of  our  pro¬ 
feffion  at  large,  I  would,  in  parting,  remark,  that  for  their  bufy 
and  eventful  lives,  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the  mitres,  and  the 
coronets,  and  the  gilded  fortunes  which  crown  and  reward  the 
career  of  fucceffful  afpirants  in  other  fields  of  ftruggle  and 
triumph.  It  has  been  said  of  duty  as  of  virtue,  that  “  it  is  its 
own  reward.”  It  may  be  fo ;  but  of  this  I  am  perfuaded,  that  as 
the  moft  meritorious  labours  are  not  always  followed  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  fenfe  of  felf-gratulation,  as  the  wifeft  men  are  often 
more  humbled  by  a  fenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  fhortcomings 
than  raifed  by  that  of  their  fucceffes,  and,  as  in  the  diftribution 
of  its  efcutcheons  the  world  is  not  always  true  to  the  didlates  of 
an  unerring  wifdom ;  fo  for  a  life  of  toil,  and  felf-denial, 
and  ufefulnefs,  there  is  elfewhere  an  aeon  of  recompenfe  in 
ftore.  The  valour  of  the  tired  foul,  the  inftindls  of  man’s 
nature,  the  interefts  of  the  race,  and  the  didlates  of  religion, 
alike  atteft  the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  this  convidlion. 

The  laft  year  has  witneffed  in  our  metropolis  a  tardily- 
rendered  but  well-deferved  ovation  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
England’s  moft  gifted  fons. 
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For  more  than  half  a  century  the  mortal  remains  of  John 
Hunter  had  been  allowed  to  Humber  amongft  the  tenants  of 
the  lowly  churchyard  of  St.  Martin’s.  But  they  were  deftined, 
perchance  by  their  affinity  with  the  kindred  duft  of  nobler  natures, 
to  a  higher  fandtuary;  and  they  nowrepofe  beneath  the  arches  of 
that  hallowed  fhrine,  which  guards  and  confecrates  the  aflies  of 
the  eldeft  fons  alike  of  Science  and  of  Song. 

And  if  piety,  in  unifon  with  the  holier  fentiments  of  the 
human  foul,  accords  to  the  perifhable  and  perifhing  fabric  of 
gifted  men,  as  its  higheft  meed  of  homage,  a  refting  place  in 
earth’s  mod:  folemn  fanes,  lhall  we  doubt — fhall  we  not  be 
affiured — that  fome  recompenfe  will  be  made  to  the  releafed 
fpirit  by  the  award  of  a  niche  in  that  T emple  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ?  ”  Thus  the  ftrivings  and 
deftinies  of  mortality  may  furnifh  an  emblem  which  fhall  give 
conftancy  and  hope  to  the  children  of  toil,  when  they  fail  to 
find,  even  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  fulfilled  their  duty,  a 
recompenfe  that  can  raife  their  fpirits  above  the  wearinefs  it 
entails. 

“  The  paft  is  a  dim,  but  indubitable  fact ;  the  future  too  is 
one,  only,  perhaps,  dimmer  ;  nay,  properly,  it  is  the  fame  fact 
in  new  drefs  and  development.” 

For  though  fierce  travails,  though  wide  feas  and  roaring 
gulphs  lie  before  us,”  fays  a  gifted  writer,  is  it  not  fome- 
thing  if  a  load-ftar,  in  the  eternal  fky,  do  once  more  difclofe 
itfelf ;  an  everlafting  light,  fhining  through  all  cloud-tempefts 
and  roaring  billows,  ever  as  we  emerge  from  the  trough  of  the 
sea ;  the  blefTed  beacon  far  oft  on  the  edge  of  far  horizons, 
toward  which  we  are  to  fteer  incelTantly  for  life  ?  *  *  * 

There  lies  the  heroic  promifed  land  : — 

‘  There  dwells  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew  ’  ” ; — 
Thither,  we. 


